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ArTIcLE I. 


Financial Prospects of the Current Year. 





The inquietude of the public mind and the diversity of opinions 
entertained in respect to the financial prospects of the current year, 
demand an inquiry into the leading facts relating to the industrial 
and commercial interests of the nation. 

Our foreign commerce is so intimately connected with the finan- 
cial condition of the country that it may be regarded as a control- 
ing element in the economy of the American people. And, therefore, 
one who would form correct conclusions in respect to the subject 
before us must examine the facts relating to foreign trade, and 
observe the nature and extent of its influence upon the habits and 
pursuits of a people naturally inclined to agriculture and commerce. 

Before the influx of gold from California, the exportation of 
specie to pay for merchandise always incited a degree of caution 
and anxiety, more or less intense according to the extent of the 
foreign demand. + This state of the public mind generally operated 
as a check upon excessive importations ; and except in a few in- 
stances, occurring under the influence of extraordinary circum- 
stances, has proved sufficient to restrain the spirit of speculation, 
and reduce importations to an amount which could be met by the 
exchange of domestic products. 

As a general proposition, considered separately and apart from 
all questions touching the policy of encouraging foreign trade at 
the expense of home industry, it may be admitted that a nation 
may increase its imports with safety so long as the amount does 
not exceed the value of its exports. But beyond this point it can- 
not go without parting with a portion of its capital, or creating a 


debt to be paid by future earnings. 
1 
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Keeping these principles in view, we proceed to inquire into the 
present financial condition of the country, for the purpose of en- 
abling us to form conclusions respecting the future. ‘Then, what, 
it may be asked, is the present state of our foreign trade? Judging 
from the official report on the commerce and navigation of the 
United States for the year ending 30th June, 1851, and the com- 
parative ease with which money is obtained in the principal com- 
mercial cities, it is reasonable to infer that the account between 
this and foreign countries is upon a fair business footing; and that 
it may so continue, provided proper caution be observed by those 
engaged in foreign trade. But, in our opinion, every class of 
dealers in merchandise have fallen into an error in respeet to the 
capacity of the contumers to pay for the increased quantity of 
commodities, recently imported. Leading Journals of the East 
have endeavored to inculcate the doctrine that California Gold, 
being a product of American soil, should be viewed in the same 
light as other domestic products; and, consequently, that no danger 
need be apprehended from enlarging our importations of foreign 
merchandise, so long as its value shall not exceed the amount of 
gold produced within the limits of our territory. In connection 
with this subject, we find the following remarks in a late number 
of the Merchants’ Magazine: ‘*When we depended for our sup- 
ply of the precious metals almost entirely upon our foreign com- 
merce, it was natural to watch with some anxiety the exports of 
coin, for ina little while the basis of our circulating medium might 
be withdrawn from us. Now we are, in this respect, independent 
of the world, and the anxiety which was then natural, is now fool- 
ish and unreasonable.”? It would be unprofitable to undertake to 
enlighten the mind of one who, confiding in his own wisdom, im- 
putes folly and want of reason to all who hold opinions differing 
from those entertained by himself. Butat the risk of being regarded 
foolish and unreasonable by the writer for the Merchants’ Maga- 
zine, we shall endeavor to show that although gold may be ‘‘as le- 
gitimate a product of the soil as so much value in potatoes,”’ yet 
the ability of the potatoe growers to purchase and pay for foreign 
merchandise has not been increased in proportion to the increase 
of gold. Nor do we believe that either the quantity or price of 
agriculiural or manufacturing products have been materially en- 
larged in the States East of the Roeky Mountains, by the pro- 
duction of gold in California. It is true that the money value of 
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the cotton crop in 1850 exceeded that of any previous year, but it 


would be unsafe to affirm that this was occasioned by an increase 
in the products of the California mines. And were it shown that 
the high price of cotton, in 1850, was owing to that cause, yet the 
decline in 1851 would seem to prove that the dealers in cotton had 
been actuated in 1850 by a spirit of speculation, or that they were 
incapable of comprehending some of the obvious principles of com- 
merce. ‘The exports of provisions and bread stuffs during the year 
ending June 30, 1851, were lessin value by the sum of $4,102,684 
than in the preceding year; and from present appearances the 
amount of these commodities exported, during the current year, 
will not exceed that of the last. 

During the fiscal year, ending 30th June, 1851, our imports, 
after deducting specie, and foreign merchandize re-exported, 
amounted to $201,019,390; and our exports of domestic produce, 
deducting $18,069,580 of California gold, amounted to $178,- 
546,555, being $22,472,735 less than the amount of foreign mer- 
chandise, entered for consumption. The amount of gold deposited 
for coinage, in 1851, is estimated* by a writer in the ‘Merchants’ 
Magazine’ at about $54,000,000; and we find it stated in the Fe- 
bruary issue of that work, that the exports of Specie from New 
York, during the same period, amounted to $43,743,209. We 
have seen no statement ef the amount of preeious metals shipped 
from other ports; but it cannot be doubted, we think, that the 
whole amount exported at all points, during the year, exceeded 
the sum deposited for eoinage. It is ebvious, therefore, that, in- 
stead of entering into general circulation, an amount equal to the 
increased coinage has been absorbed by foreign commerce, while 
the consumption of foreign merchandise has exceeded the exports 
of commodities produced in the States East of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, by more than twenty-two million dollars. Henee it is 
evident that notwithstanding the nation has been able to adjust its 
account with foreign eountries, yet these States have ineurred a 
debt beyond their means of paying; unless it can be shown that 
they have found a market in California for their products to an 
amount equal to the deficit of exports to foreign countries. 


* Since the above was written, we have seen a statement from a respectable 
source showing that the coinage at the several mints of the U. S. during the year 
1851 amounted to $63,488,524. 
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In a commercial point of view, California must be regarded as a 
foreign country. If she takes our products to the amount of the 
gold we receive from her, then according to the recognized prin- 
ciples of commerce, we may safely export this gold to other coun- 
tries, in exchange for foreign merchandise; otherwise, we cannot 
export the full amount received without incurring a debt in some 
quarter. This, we think, is the true light in which the subject 
should be regarded. And we respectfully submit these views to 
the consideration of our readers with a hope that they may coun- 
teract, in some degree, the broad and unqualified doctrine of the 
eastern economists, who scem to regard the extension of foreign 
commerce as the chief end for which all men should labor, and the 
only object worthy of American enterprise. 

Recurring to the present state of our foreign trade, it is to be 
observed that although the account with foreign countries was upon 
a better footing at the close of the last fiscal year than at its be- 
ginning, yet, the payment of the balance, amounting to more than 
twenty-two million dollars, which stood against this country on 
the 30th of June 1850, added to the excessive importations of last 
year, has occasioned a drain of money from the western States, 
that is severely felt in every department of business. From what 
sources, and when, are the channels of circulation, thus drained, 
to be replenished? Labor and machinery, operating upon the soil 
and raw material of the country, constitute the legitimate and 
principal source to which we are authorized to look for permanent 
amelioration of our present condition. But even this must fail 
without the adoption of more enlightened views of political econo- 
my than now prevail. 

It may be said of men engaged in commerce that, although in- 
telligent and honorable as a class, yet, owing to the nature of their 
Occupation, they are prone to enlarge their business beyond the 
legitimate resources of the country in which they operate. And, 
hence, instead of conforming to the law which regulates consump- 
tion by the standard of production, it is the nature of trade to 
expand with each successive expedient adopted by the consumers. 
Consequently, all expedients designed to sustain a community in 
consuming more than it produces, or in buying more than it sells, 
tend to aggravate the evils of overtrading. 

But the present condition of the country requires no temporary 
expedients: a return to sound principles of private and public econ- 
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omy is all that is needed to insure the most exalted degree of 
prosperity. A variety of elements, now in active operation, all 
conspire to produce this end. 

Gold, to the amount of $50,000,000 per annum, is flowing in 
from California; foreign immigrants bring $10,000,000; and the 
accumulation of the precious metals, and political inquietude in 
Europe, may cause $10,000,000 to flow thence to this country for 
investment—swelling the annual increase in the States East of the 
Rocky Mountains to $70,000,000. 

These are legitimate resources. But, how is this accumulation 
of the precious metals to be appropriated so as to promote the 
greatest good to the greatest number? ‘This problem is now pre- 
sented to the American people for solution. 

It would seem to be the opinion of the eastern economists, that 
the best course to be pursued in respect to this accumulating vol- 
ume of gold is to ship it to Great Britain and other parts of Eu- 
rope as fast as it arrives, and exchange it for foreign merchandise ; 
and, should we afterwards discover that we could apply it to any 
valuable purpose, we may then borrow it at a iow rate of interest. 
This policy has been pursued for three years, and its fruits are in 
an advanced state of development throughout the land. But, in 
rain have been the toils and privations of the diggers for gold ; 
vain the expectations of those who have looked to its production 
as the means of promoting the general prosperity of the country ; 
and the acquisition of California must be regarded as a misfortune 
and a snare, if, by reason of our fully, we should be compelled to 
pay interest to foreign nations for the use of gold, extracted by 
the labor of American citizens from our own mines. 

We are persuaded, however, that the laws of trade, modified and 
controlled by the intelligence and enterprise of the American people, 
will, in due time, give a new direction to at least a portion of the 
gold that shall hereafter arrive from California. The scarcity of 
money in the interior is operating as a check upon the consump- 
tion of foreign merchandise, and as a consequence, the amount of 
importations must be reduced to the standard of legitimate exports. 
When that point shall have been attained, the excess of gold will 
be thrown upon the American market, and taken up by those en- 
gaged in the construction of railways and other works of public 
improvements. From them it will pass into the hands of the la- 
borers, provision growers, manufacturers, and handy-craftsmen of 
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the interior, and thus the channels of circulation, now so nearly 
exhausted, will be replenished, and a new impetus given to indus- 
try in all its departments. Then, the quantity of money in circu- 
lation will depend less upon the amount of our exports, than the 
amount of commodities produced and consumed in our midst. This 
is a state of things, resulting from the laws of trade, that may be 
looked to with confidence, provided the production of gold contin- 
ues without abatement; but it is a state of improvement which 
cannot be suddenly produced, especially in the western States. 
That we may arrive at reasonable conclusions respecting any 
improvement that may take place in the financial condition of the 
country, during the current year, we must recur to the state of our 
foreign commerce, at the close of the fiscal year ending 30th June 
1850. At that date, according to the report on ‘‘commerce and 
navigation,” emanating from the Treasury Department of the 
United States, the balance against this country was $26,239,598. 
The balance in our favor for the year ending June30, 1851, includ- 
ing specie exported, is $1,791,135, reducing the balance on the 
export and import account for the two years to $24,448,463. We 
have no means of ascertaining the precise state of this account for 
the current year: but from the data before us, we conclude that 
the exports and imports, since 30th June, 1851, have been about 
equal. And it is fair to suppose that a considerable portion of 
the balance against this country in 1850 has been adjusted by the 
sale of bonds and stocks, which will probably place the acc unt 
between this and foreign countries, as before remarked, upon a fair 
business footing. It is to be observed as an important fact that, 
judging from the receipts of foreign merchandise at New York, 
since June 1851 a salutary check has been given to importations. 
The amount entered at that port for the last six months of the year 
being less by about $10,000,000, than during the same period of 
1850. And if a corresponding reduction should continue through 
the balance of the fiscal year, the imports will probably fall $25,- 
000,000 below the amount of the year preceding; a sum which will 
nearly correspond with the depreciation in the value of the cotton 
crop now going forward. And although this leaves the difference 
between the amount of our imports and exports of domestic pro- 
duce about the same as it has been for two years past, yet, if, as 
we have supposed, there should be a disposition on the part of 
European capitalists to transfer their means to this country for 
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investment, there will be Jess export demand for the precious met- 
als, than existed during the last year. 

The precious metals are now more abundant in this country than 
at any preceeding period of our histery ; for notwithstanding the 
large amount exported during the last year, the increase since 
1848, coined and uncoined, cannot be less, we think, than $50,- 
000,000. And if importations of foreign goods should not in- 
crease during the present year, the intense demand for money, 
which has long existed, for commercial purposes, will relax ; and 
we may reasonably expect it to become more dentens at the East 
than it has been, perhaps, for many years. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, we proceed to inquire into 
the benefits which we, of the western States, may expect to derive 
from an abundant money market in the East. And here we may 
remark in advance that, except the temporary relief which it may 
afford from the present want of a circulating medium, we can de- 
rive no permanent benefit, only so far as it will enable us to in- 
crease our productions. No matter how we obtain it, it will not 
remain, unless we make it productive. Dut we have legitimate 
uses for an unlimited amount, which if wisely appropriated, will 
remain permanently with us. The construction of rail-ways and 
other public improvements will require an amount of money which 
wi!l afford an abundant circulation during their progress; and the 
impulse which these improvements will give to agriculture, mining 
and manufacturing, will so far develop our resources as to enable us to 
retain at least a portion of the money employed in their construc- 
tion. It is through this process, chiefly, that the circulation of 
Missouri and other western States can be increased beyond its 
present volume, during the current year. But if the public works 
which have recently been projected in Illinois, Missouri and Iowa, 
should be prosecuted upon a liberal scale and with energy, they 
will be the means of putting into circulation an amount of money 
that will relieve the people of these States, in a good degree, from 
the inconveniences which they now suffer from the want of a cir- 
culating medium. 

While contemplating this branch of our subject, we experience 
a profound sense of the good fortune that has led the people of 
the West to enter upon an extensive system of public i improv ement, 
at a time so propitious as the present. Without the prosecution of 
these works, we could not expect to receive and permanently re- 
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tain any considerable portion of the precious metals beyond the 
value of our exports, after deducting the amount of imports. 
While on the other hand, if the influx of gold continues without 
abatement, as we have good reasons for supposing it will, for many 
years, our public works may be accomplished without producing 
revulsions in commerce like those which have occurred in 
other countries where extensive public improvements have been 
made. Indeed, in view of the present state of things, we regard 
the prosecution of public works in the new States as the best 
means of preventing excessive importations, and of limiting the 
operations of trade to a steady and healthy course. These works 
will serve as reservoirs to draw off the accumulating capital from 
the great commercial cities, and counteract the centripetal force of 
commerce. 

Having taken a glance at the financial condition of the country, 
and the elements in operation, we may observe, in the conclusion 
of this article, that the people of the United States have hitherto 
resisted the intoxicating properties of California gold with a degree 
of firmness, that few anticipated. Thus far, nearly all, we believe, 
have been disappointed in the results. 
~ The attractive properties of the work-shops and machinery of 
Great Britain were not comprehended, nor even suspected, by the 
people of this country ; and, consequently, they never imagined 
that $50,000,000 could be drawn thither from California in one 
short year without stopping longer on its way than the time 
required to change the dust into coin. But this was in strict obe- 
dience to the laws of production and trade. And had we prevented 
the operation of those laws, we should have incurred the penalties 
of speculation which would have been far worse, perhaps, than 
those which we now suffer from excessive importations. But even the 
workshops and machinery of Great Britain will not always continue to 
absorb the entire products of the California mines. Hence, we may 
begin to look for a reflux of the precious metals from that country, 
and with it a tide of unparalieled prosperity, provided we resist the 
spirit of speculation, and apply a just proportion of our means to 
the construction of public works, to the opening of mines, and the 
establishment of manufactories. 
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ARTICLE II. 


The Trade of the Southwest——The Valleys of the Mississippi and 
the Amazon.* 


NATIONAL OBSERVATORY, ? 
Washington, Dec. 16, 1851- § 


GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of your esteemed favor informing 
me that a railroad convention is to be held in New Orleans on the 
1st Monday in January next, and inviting me to be present and 
‘‘address the convention upon the southern and western commerce; 
the home and foreign trade, as they are influenced by facilities of 
intercourse and communication by railroads or otherwise ; or fo 
prepare areport upon taese subjects to be read before the con- 
vention and placed among its documents.” 

My official engagements put it out of my power to attend; and 
I regret exceedingly that present active calls upon my attention 
will not at this late day allow me to give as much time to the con- 
sideration of the vast subjects which are about to occupy the at- 
tention of the convention as their importance deserves. 

Times have greatly changed in consequence of railroads, steam, 
the telegraph, and improvements in ship-building. You all can 
recollect, gentlemen, when the price of cotton depended upon 
which way the wind blew. If easterly winds prevailed, so as to 
prevent the arrival of the cotton fleet in Liverpool, up went the 
staple. Some swift-footed sailor was despatched over with the 
intelligence, and he who could outride the mail and reach your 
markets first made his fortune. But steam and the telegraph have 
done away with this. There is no more room for that sort enter- 
prise, as it used to be called. New York and New Orleans, with 
the forked tongue of the lightning, now talk daily together about 
the price of cojton and everything else; and there is no more 
chance for the merchant to display his enterprise by getting control 
of private and peculiar sources of information. All information 
now as to the state of markets is common. 

Salem once had command of the tea trade. Her merchants, 
ascertaining that the stocks on hand were small, and the sources 
of immediate supply scanty, would club together and buy up for a 
speculation all the tea in the country. 

But now a cargo of tea arrives: the fact is known. The Tele- 





* The following communication from Lieutenant Maury to the Southwestern 
Railroad Convention, held at New Orleans, on the Ist Monday in January, 1852 
commends itself to the perusal and study of every inhabitant of the South and 
West. And we trust it ill be the means of inciting a more lively interest in a 
system of internal improvenent connected with the Gulf of Mexico and its com- 
mnerce.— Editor. 
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graph may ‘‘pass the word fore and aft” through every State, 
and ask, Who wants? 

If Salem mercharts should demand one farthing more than 
those of New York were willing to take, the telegraph would give 
the order to New York. And so with every article known to com- 
merce. 

Southern and western merchants now, by reason of steam and 
lightning, can stay at home, send out orders, and get from France 
and England their supplies much sooner than a few years ago they 
could get them from Baltimore, New York, or Philadelphia, after 
having gone there to order them. The consequence is that south- 
ern and western merchants do this; and there are now in that 
section of the country houses engaged in importing direct from 
abroad. 

The fact is, the producer and consumer are much nearer togeth- 
er than they used to be; consequently the factor does not keep the 
large stocks of former times on hand. He draws from the sources 
of supply just in proportion as the channels of demand are choked 
or free. 

Thus the chances of speculation are small, and profits are 
brought down to the smallest figure. 

All these circumstances have impressed themselves upon the 
business of the country, imparted new features to it, and made ne- 
cessary important changes in the mode and means of conducting it. 

These changes, and the cause of them, have powerful bearings 
upon the subjects which the convention is called upon to take into 
consideration. 

They and the operations of the warehousing system have caused 
men of business to establish in St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Louis- 
ville, foreign importing houses. The duties collected in these three 
cities for the current year amount to nearly a half a million, and 
the value of the foreign merchandise imported direct to largely 
upward of a million and a half. These importers and the ware- 
housing system are recovering back to the South a portion of the 
direct trade. The duties collected at Charleston this year are 
greater than they have ever been; and Charleston imports largely 
of Havana cigars for New York. 

It is true that the quantity of produce coming to New Orleans 
in search of a market seaward has fallen off; and, consequently, 
the number of vessels arriving and departing has decreased. This 
is what has alarmed, and justly alarmed, the people of New Or- 
leans. The cry is, what’s the matter? Here there is a decline 
where there ought to be robust, vigorous health ; depletion where 
we ought to look for habits plethoric and full. What is it that has 
brought our city to this state of decline? It appears to me that a 
satisfactory answer to this question is a necessary preliminary to 
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the treatment of the case — to the application of all the needful 
remedies. 

It is in the domestic trade, I apprehend, that the great falling 
off has taken place; or rather, I should say, it is in the export 
trade by sea, whether domestic or foreign, and not in the imports 
by sea, where the decline is; and if a decline in the quantity of 
produce going out of the mouth of the Mississippi has taken place, 
why, of course, a decline in the quantity delivered at New Orleans 
from the upper country has preceded. 

To satisfy gentlemen as to the correctness of these views with 
regard to import trade of the Mississippi river, I am enabled, by 
the politeness of the commissioner of customs, (who has furnished 
it,) to quote the following tabular statement of the gross revenue 
collected at New Orleans for the last five years : 

Gross Receipts from Customs. 

New Orleans. Cincinnati. St. Louis, Louisville. 
| $1,621,357 08) $31,793 04) $52,571 69, $8,752 98 

1,724,880 43) 56,874.79) 60,618 38) 8,648 81 

1,594,742 27, 41,859 65, 54,334 04, 26,663 26 


1,924,698 41| 133,838 76) 122.914 91! 59.901 00 
2,296,636 08! 149,187 15) 211,526 19) 64,795 37 


“The revenue collected at Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Louis- 
ville, and other ports similarly situated,”’ says he, ‘‘was derived 
from importations of foreign merchandise rza New Orleans.”’ 

The importation of coffee (free) at New Orleans does not ap- 
pear in this statement. 


The returns since July 1, 1851, compare favorably with last 
year up to the present date. 

There are other places in the valley where duties are collected 
also; but this table shows a regular, steady, and business-like in- 
crease in the direct importation of foreign merchandise into the 
Mississippi valley by way of New Orleans. The duties upon it 
have increased during the five years ending with the 30th of June 
last, in round numbers, from $1,715,000 to $2,722,000, or, at 
the average rate of nearly 12 per cent. per annum. 

Now, the reason that the export sea-trade of New Orleans has 
decreased, and the foreign import trade increased, if traced back 
to first principles, will be found depending for an explanation upon 
the railroads which have crossed the mountains from the east to tap 
your valley; upon steam and lightning; vpon the improvement of 
ocean navigation and ship-building in other parts of the country, 
which have opened new outlets on the one hand; and upon the ob- 
structions to navigation at the mouth of the Mississippi river, 
which have clogged up the old channels. 

In consequence of the first three of these, a punctuality and 
certainty have been given to commercial transactions which, as 
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before stated, have broken up almost entirely those transactions 
which were formerly known as ‘‘commercial speculations.”? Punc- 
tuality in filling orders and delivering goods when they are required 
is now a vital principle to wholesome commerce. Dealers and 
factors are brought down to the smallest margin for commissions 
and profits. Merchants will tell you that profits now consist in 
parings made by ciose cutting — a little here and a little there. 
Therefore, to save the handling of the produce of the Mississippi 
valley, once on its way to market, is profits. Hence much of that 
produce which used to be shipped from New Orleans to New York, 
and then reshipped thence for European markets, and all that for- 
eign merchandise which used to be imported into New York, and 
sent thence to New Orleans, are beginning to go and come direct 
to New Orleans in order to save the transshipment. Many of the 
agencies which used to be employed between the producer and 
consumer have been stricken down by the lightning, and the tend- 
ency of the steam and the telegraph is to bring the producer and 
consumer more and more into direct intercourse. 


In evidence of this, we may point to the importing houses that 
are springing up in the cities of your great valley— in St. Louis, 
for example. ‘There the wholesale merchants do not, as formerly, 
buy of the eastern importer, and, of course, do not pay him his 
fees, commissions, and profits; but they are beginning now to go 
direct to the foreign producer, as the eastern importer does, and 
order direct, thus saving the expenses of one agency, or the part 
of one at least. 

Hence we account for an increase of zmports. The enterprise 
of Illinois has created another mouth to the Mississippi and placed 
it in Lake Michigan. Much of the produce which formerly touched 
at New Orleans on its way to market now goes through that canal,* 
and, for several articles, its influence is felt even in the State of 
Louisiana itself; for some articles even from thereabout are and 
flowing up instead of down stream; sugar is one, molasses another. 
Before this canal was opened the sugar of Louisiana, in order to 
reach the consumer in the lake country, had to go down to New 
Orleans, then round by sea to New York, then up to the lakes, 
and so across by water, boxing the compass to get to Chicago. 
Now this canal is beginning to supply that whole region of country 
with sugar and molasses, which it attracts up the Mississippi. 





* The opinion seems to prevail throughout the United States that all the agri- 
cultural products exported from the Illinois valley go north through the canal. So 
far from that being the case, the official report of business done on the canal, in 
1850, shows that a larger quantity of flour and grain came out of the canal into 
the river on its way south, than went from the river in the other direction. We 
have not seen the official statements, except for the year 1850, but we are per- 
suaded that the course of trade has been uniform in this respect for at least four 
years past. Tabular statements of the trade on the canal for 1850, will be found 
at page 320 vol. VI. of the Western Journal.— Ed. 
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This lessens the receipt of freight at New Orleans; but it benefits 
both producer and consumer; and it is not, I apprehend, any part 
of the objects of the convention to interfere with a business so le- 
gitimate and proper as this is, and which all the railways in the 
world can no more bring back than they can stop up that canal. 
It is the object of the convention, I take it, to assist the sugar and 
molasses to get to Chicago by railway, if sugar and molasses shall 
prefer that to water carriage. 

Another case: We now buy Virginia hams here in Washington 
that are cured in Terre Haute, on the Wabash. By the old and 
natural roads to market, that could not be: the route of the ham 
would have been down to New Orleans, thence by ship to New 
York, and thence back by packet into the capes of Virginia, and 
so up the Potomac to Washington—a two or three montlis’ voyage, 
during which, in consequence of the climates through which it must 
have passed, and the storage it must encounter, it probably would 
have cume to life again. At any rate, it would have been quite 
too lively for the market by the time it reached this place. Now, 
in consequence of these railroads which have been tapping the 
Mississippi valley, the ‘“* Westphalias’’ of Terre Haute can reach 
here in a week or ten days by paying } cent a pound. They come 
up the Ohio instead of going down, and across by railroad instead 
of around by water. Consequently, so much the less pickled pork 
now goes to New Orleans. 

Lhe commercial history of this ham, which used to appear in 
New Orleans in the shape of mess pork, is that of much produce 
in the valley of the Upper Mississippi. Here, therefore, in these 
tapping railways, is to be found another of the silent causes which 
have lessened the deliveries of produce at New Orleans. To add 
to the deleterious effects upon New Orleans of this tapping of the 
Mississippi river at the other end of its valley, and on the eastern 
side, are the bars at the Balize, and the influence which the depth 
of water there ¢xercises—the baneful influence which the bar there 
exercises upon the models and the sailing qualities, and, in fact, 
upon the whole economy of the ships that are built for the New 
Orleans trade. 

It is bad for owners to be compelled to build ships that will not 
answer equally well for all trades. The best carriers, therefore, 
cannot come to New Orleans. If they could, New Orleans would 
soon find her merchants shipping the produce that lines the levee 
direct to its foreign port of destination, wherever that may be. As 
it is, the ingenuity of ship-builders has contrived peculiar models 
for cotton ships. These are immense carriers, and can take cot- 
ton to England at rates which a few years ago would have been 
considered ruinous to owners. ‘These vessels, being once loaded, 
and over the bar into blue water, will take cotton to Liverpool 
nearly as cheap as they will to New York or Boston. The voyage 
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is short, and, perhaps, the chances for a return cargo are better in 
Liverpool; therefore they go direct, but for long voyag ses transship- 
ment paved take place. 


Moreover, the capitalists among you, gentlemen, have not sought 
sufficiently tu stimulate, by their enterprise lines of packets, steam- 
ers, and traders from New Orleans, and thus to extend her com- 
mercial relations by sea, and make them equal to the resources of 
her back country; moreover, our laws with regard to trade with the 
Spanish West India Islands are exceedingly prejudici: ul to southern 
interests, and, indeed, to the interests of the whole country. ‘The 
act of 1831 with regard to the subject ought never to have existed. 
It cannot be too soon repealed. See an able paper upon this sub- 
ject by Mr. Senator Mallory. In these facts and circumstances, 
and in this view of them, we can see the operation of certain caus- 
es which tend to increase the foreign export trade, and of others to 
decrease it. ‘These cotton ships are not good provision and assorted 
cargo carriers. ‘The clippers are for that; the new models beat 
steam. Une of them — ‘‘the Flying Cloud’? — has been known 
to sail 430 statute miles in one day, and upwards of 1,000 
miles in three consecutive days. These ships cannot come to 
New Orleans. ‘The bar will not let them; anc one of them 
can go to California and return, while a cotton droger is get- 
ting around Cape Horn. ‘Therefore, it is in vain for New Or- 
leans to expect to keep pace in foreign commerce with other cities 
when the obstructions to her navigation must keep the ships em- 
ployed in it behind the times. Besides, the winds are such that a 
vessel bound from New Orleans to Brazil or California has to go 
out of the Guif into the Gulf stream, and then steer north till she 
reaches the parallel of 35 deg. or 40 deg. —so that it is not greatly 
cut of her way to touch at New York; and if by touching her cargo 
can be transferred to a swifter ship, time will be saved and money 
gained, and therefore she touches. Hence most of the trade witn 
Caiifornia in produce of the Mississippi valley is carried on by the 
way of New York, on account of tue dull sailing qualities which 
the bar atthe mouth of the Mississippi imparts to models of ships. 
In all these circumstances are to be found lamps to our feet and 
lights for our eyes, as we attempt to devise the ways by which en- 
terprise and energy may restore to New Orleans ali the advantages 
which their absence from her high places has suffered to be taken 
away from her, or to be withheld because never enjoyed. The ob- 
jects of the convention, as set forth in the committee’s circular of 
November 4, 1351, ‘‘are, as far as possible, to bring about a con- 
centration and unity of effort in all these States in the extension 
of their railroad systems, and in bringing into more active eonnex- 
ion their population and their industry.”? But it seems to be the 
wish of the committee that I should confine my attention to the 
extension of southern and western commerce, the home and foreign 
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trade, &c. Therefore, being ery out to sea, I shall ™ ie 
railroads, which it is the special object of the convention to en- 
courage, alone. I take my departure from the premises above 
stated, and stand out to sea. 

The apparent decline in the business of New Orleans 1s, as I 
have already intimated, due to the effects of the telegraph and 
railroad, and to improvements in steamship building and naviga- 
tion, in which New Urleans has not been able to participate equally 
with the northern cities. 

This is the root of the matter. What, then, are the steps which 
the South and West ought to take? What are the measures which 
they ought to adopt in order to insure to tnem that degree of com- 
mercial wealth and prosperity which their resources and their geo- 
graphical position entitle them to expect?! 

The answer to this question lies under several heads, and the 
principal of them are these: 

1. A liberal policy on the part of New Orleans and the General 
Government as to the Spanish West India trade, and municipal 
fees of various kinds, to which the produce and shipping that come 
to New Orleans shall be subjected. 

Embankments to contine the Mississippi river in its channel. 

To deepen the waters on one of the bars in the passes of the 
river. 

The establishment of lines of sea steamers. 

5. Attention to the mineral resources of the Mississippi valley 
and a free use of its manufacturing facilities. 

6. The opening of commercial highways across the Isthmus. 

7. The establishment in the Mississippi valley of a navy-yard, 
depot, and workshops, which in war shall have strength, capacity, 
and resources enough to give us command of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and control of the commerce passing through it. 

8. The free navigation of the Amazon river, and the building 
up there of those ‘business relations and friendly ties which hold 
nations together in the bonds of peace and friendship. 

Such are the questions which I propose to consider, except in so 
far as the proposed railroads may be involved in the case. 

1. 1 do not present these measures, or any of them, as substi- 
tutes or rivals to the proposed systems of raiiways. Nor do I hold 
them up as measures which will, ought, or should divert attention 
from the railways. There will be ability enough in the Convention 
to treat all of these questions, and to present each one to the pub- 
lic in its true bearings upon the common weal, and there is energy 
with enterprise enough in that region to carry them all on together. 

2. The drowned lands in the Mississippi valley have been ceded 
to the States in which they lie, upon condition that these States, 
in reclaiming them, will confine the river within its banks. 

The reclamation of those lands would improve the climate of a 
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vast region of country and make it much more salubrious. It 
would add vastly to the wealth of those States by giving value to 
the lands that are now useless, and greatly increase the commercial 
resources of those States by bringing immense regions of these 
vacant lands under cultivation, and it would also vastly improve 
the navigation of the river. 

An object of so much importance to the health and prosperity 
of so many States and people is certainly worth looking after, and 
the work, when done, should be done in the most thorough and 
effectual manner. 

Therefore let us pray Congress for the appointment of an en- 
gineer who shall plan the work, and for the enactment of a statute 
requiring the States to have the work done according to that plan. 

This work is to last for all time. I suppose, therefore, merely 
for the sake of illustration, that one of the States above—Louisi- 
ana—should be unfortunate in the adoption of a plan; that, after 
having let the work, accepted it, and parted with the lands, expe- 
rience should prove the plan to be bad, or the work to be useless : 
Louisiana, then, is overflowed in spite of herself, and her works, 
which we will suppose were really sufficient, are thus in danger of 
being rendered of no avail. 

The prosperity of the valley is to be greatly effected by this work 
ef embankment, drainage, and reclamation, and therefore the best 
talent that the country affords should be employed to direct it. 

3. More than fourteen feet water cannot now be counted on in 
crossing any of the bars of the Balize. Vessels drawing sixteen 
feet are sometimes dragged over through the mud. 

As for the ability of New Orleans, or the people who send their 
produce there on its way to market, to avail themselves of the im- 
provement in ship-building as long as the passes of the river are 
obstructed by shallow bars, it is out of the question. The sailing 
qualities of ships are according to their models; their models are 
regulated by their draught; and their draught is controlled by the 
depth of water on the bars which they have to pass in order to 
reach their destination. Therefore, the people of the great valley 
of the West — the men whose labors and whose enterprise have 
placed the heart of the country where it is, and who supply all 
those great staples out of which the business of commerce raises 
revenue for the government — therefore, I say, those people must 
be doomed to second and third-rate ships to do business for them 
upon the great waters, until the bar at the Balize is deepened. 

The people of Missouri, Iowa, and Tennessee, of Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Texas, are as much interested in the matter as are 
those of Louisiana. 

4, Steamships are the railways of the sea. Notwithstanding 
there be fine navigable streams and good turnpike roads leading 
by and into a city, it is found by ample experience that a few rail- 
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roads, well placed and brought into the same city, will vastly in- 
crease its business and enhance its prosperity. 

What is singular about these railways is, that they do not in- 
terfere with the turnpikes nor the river trade. They create a 
business of their own. 

So it is with lines of steamships; they do not interfere with the 
coasters and the sailing packets, which answer to the turnpikes and 
river craft of the interior. But they also create a business of their 
own. Look what the European steamers have done for New York 
and Boston! So far from interfering with the business under can- 
vas from those cities, they haye stimulated it. and made it more 
active. Ever since steamers began to ply between New York and 
Liverpool, the New York packet-ships have been increasing both 
in numbers and size; and it is idle for us of the South and West to 
rest contented upon the great commercial advantages which Na- 
ture has vouchsafed to New Orleans and to that region of country, 
by reason of her own geographical position and the geographical 
position of the Gulf of Mexico. It is idle, I say, for people to rest 
quietly upon natural advantages, and expect the proper lines of 
steamers to come to them, as it has been for them to rest quietly 
upon the advantages which the Mississippi river gave them, while 
all around them were enterprise and activity. Other cities and 
sections tapped the Mississippi valley, and sent railroads there for 
their own benefit and advantage. ‘They may also, from the same 
motives, send their steamships to ply about New Orleans. 

The people of New Orleans have waked up to the reality of their 
position in one of those respects. The watchful are never caught 
asleep twice; and it is time they were beginning to be up and do- 
ing in the other. I need not name the many good openings which 
the Gulf ports have for lines of steamships. 

5 and 6. As soon asthere isa commercial thoroughfare across 
the Isthmus, which will unload, handle, and transport the bread- 
stuffs, with the other heavy produce of the Mississippi valley, across 
the Isthmus, and put them on board ship in the Pacific for less 
than it costs to get them as far as Cape Horn on the way around, 
that moment is the Gulf of Mexico raised to the summit level of 
this world’s commerce. All nations will then be down-hill from 
the Gulf; and the people who inhabit the great valley of the West, 
and who pass its produce down through the Mississippi river into 
the Gulf, and deliver it there to the winds of heaven or the currents 
of the sea, may then take their choice, and go with it by down- 
stream and fair-wind navigation to any market-place upen the 
seashore in the wide world. 

Then New Orleans, instead of New York, should glut the mark- 
ets of California and Peru with breadstuffs and merchandise. Then 
the valley of the West, instead of the coal mines of England and 


Pennsylvania, should supply the vast demands which the Pacific 
» 
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Ocean has, and the far greater which it will have for coals. It will 
give New Orleans the command of the Costa Rica trade, and a 
better coffee market than any she now has, and she can then send 
coffee along with Louisiana sugar up to that other mouth of the 
Mississippi which Illinois enterprise has discovered in Lake Mi- 
chigan. 

Wherefore, let the people of the South and West take time by 
the forelock, and wake up Tennessee and Kentucky, and other 
parts to their duty in that great manufacturing and mining region 
which Nature has fitted them tv be. 

The people of South America and California and the isles of the 
Pacific will depend on them for merchandise ; for the ports and 
outlets to market of the western people and southern States will 
then be the half-way house on the great market ways of the earth. 
England and Europe, to reach the **Grand Ocean,” as the French 
navigators style the Pacific, will have to pass our very doors as 
they go, and come within call as they return. 

A magnificent future is that which commerce, by the laws of 
trade and the decrees of Nature, holds in store for the people of 
the South and West. If we of this generation will only do our 
part, the prize is won, and the wealth and the power are ours 
also. 

7. Should there ever be — and doubtless there will be — more 
than one highway across the Isthmus, and should war ever again 
occur among maritime nations, is it to be supposed that the bel- 
ligerents, be they who they may, will look on and see us quietly 
enjoying all the advantages of these thoroughfares, and becoming 
thereby a head and shoulders taller than all the nations in the 
world? No, never! 

Moreover, we are bound by that golden cord which never has, 
and which, as far as it depends upon the people from my part o! 
the country whom I now address, never can be tarnished or weak- 
ened— by the faith of this great nation are we bound to maintaiy 
the neutrality of those highways. 

That we may do this — that we may be true to ourselves, and 
rest secure in the possession of that great edifice of commerce, of 
wealth, grandeur, and power, the very keystone of which you have 
Seomphiod to put in — the naval supremacy and command of the 
Gulf of Mexico is a mare clausum, and an American sea is a 
sine qua non. 

It will never do to let Great Britain or any other power command 
that sheet of water with her ships in war. 

To whom shall its defences be intrusted but to the people of the 
South and West, who have so much at stake there? 

Therefore, fortify the Tortugas, and build up the navy-yard at 
Memphis. 
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The South and West have been ¢himble-rigged out of that work. 

he Jaw has made it a naval depot, or dock-yard. It has been 
converted into a rope-walk, and thereby it has become a by-word 
and a reproach, if not an eye-sore. I repeat here what I have re- 
cently had occasion elsewhere to say upon the same subject: 

‘‘The enterprise of American citizens is about to open one or 
more commercial highways across the Isthmus. The access to 
them lies through American waters. They will be the channels of 
communication between the distant shores of the nation—its great 
highways from one part of the Union to the other. 


‘‘The faith of the nation has been pledged touching the neutral- 
ity of some of these communications. The country will expect its 
navy to keep them open in war, and to preserve unsullied the na- 
tional faith. 

‘‘The way to these thoroughfares and the road to market from 
the Mississippi valley run side by side through the Gulf of Mexico. 

‘*No system of measures for providing for the common defence 
can be considered either complete or effective unless it secures the 
command to us of this mare clausum. Its commercial import- 
ance, already great, will in a few years more be paramount. 

‘‘Already the natural outlet for millions, it is destined to sur- 
pass all other arms of the sea for its commerce, its wealth, and its 
national importance. 

‘‘The currents and winds at sea are such as to unite in the Flo- 
rida pass the commercial mouth of the Amazon with that of the 
Mississippi. 

‘The market way across the seas, from the valley of the Am1- 
zon to the Urinoco, the Magdalena, the Atrato, the Coatzacoalcos, 
the Rio Grande, and the Mississippi, passes through or upon the 
borders of this sea. 

‘The works ,are projected which wiil turn in that direction the 
commerce of the East; an all the ships engaged in it, whether 
from Europe or America, will sa.l through the Gulf of Mexico and 
Caribbean sea, passing by our doors, both coming and going. 

‘Through the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea, that 
country will require safe con luct in war for its mails, its citizens, 
and their merchandise, as they pass to and from one part of the 
Union to the other. 

‘‘The natural outlet to a system of river basins that include 
within their broad dimensions 70° of latitude, the most fertile lands 
in either hemisphere, and an area of them exceeding in extent the 
whole continent of Europe, this arm of the ocean that is spread 
out before our southern doors occupies that position upon which 
the business of commerce is to reach its fullest development. 

‘Here is to be the scene of contest between maritime nations in 
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war. Here are the gateways of the ocean, and the power will hold 
the keys thereof that has the naval supremacy in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

‘The great sea-fights of this country are probably to take 
place here. 

‘‘In the valley of the Mississippi Nature has placed the means 
and our free institutions the men tor defending that Gulf and the 
interests connected therewith. Unless we avail curselves of these 
resources now, it will be difficult and expensive to command it 
in war. 

“Therefore, in providing a system of national defences for our 
interests in that quarter, one of the first steps is to complete the 
navy-yard at Memphis, and make of it an establishment worthy of 
its object, ard capable of giving force and effect in time of war to 
the immense naval resources, power, and strength of the great 
valley of the West. 

‘‘To Memphis, Pensacola, and the fortifications at Key West 
and the Tortugas, ought to be mainly intrusted the defence of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

It has been said: ‘‘It is too expensive to build a navy-yard at 
Memphis ; piles will have to be driven at the edge of the river.” 
Yet it would seem it is not too expensive to drive them in the bot- 
tom of the sea at New York, and build there a dock which the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his last annual report, tells the country 
has cost $2,146,255 30. 

I do not comprehend the logic which makes it too expensive to 
provide for the common defence in the Gulf of Mexico— the most 
vital port in our whole system—when it has been by no means too 
expensive to provide defences for the Atlantic. Provide as effect- 
ually, or as ineffectually, we care not which, for the common de- 
fence of the Gulf as for the common defence of the Atlantic. All 
we want is justice—even-handed, impartial justice. 

According to the report of the Secretary of war just presented 
to Congress on the subject of fortifications, the amount expended 
upon the army and navy, exclusive of dock-yards, in providing for 
the common defence since 1516, has reached to upwards of $75,- 
000,000. How much of this has been expended upon Gulf de- 
fences, or for the benefit of the people whom I address? Precious 
little. We all know the Atlantic States have enjoyed a double 
bencfit from this expenditure: first, of having the works in them ; 
and, secondly, of drawing the money from the South and West, 
and spending it in the North and East. 

To me, gentlemen, it is immaterial whether a proper naval esta- 
blishment at Memphis will cost one or twenty millions of dollars to 
found it. Let us have it, ] say, if it be necessary. If the country 
want it, and if great intercsts of State demand it, shall a nation 
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like this expose itself to injury and insult because it cannot afford 
to supply the necessary means of defence to any part of it? Let us 
have an establishment there worthy of its object and of the people 
whose purposes it is to subserve. It should be the pride and the 
boast of the entire Mississippi valley. In times of peace it would 
stand you in the place of a great university for teaching the higher 
branches of many of the mechanic arts to your young men. 

The workshops connected with such an establishment would be 
filled with apprentices, whom the Government pays while they are 
learning their trade. These workshops would draw to your section 
of country many of the most skillful mechanics. They would stim- 
ulate the industrial pursuits of that region, and assist in the devel- 
opment of its mineral resources. These are some of the incidental 
advantages which such establishments carry along with them in 
peace, and which make their presence so greatly to be desired 
along the Atlantic borders. 

You have assembled to plan foundations for your future com- 
merce. ‘l'o provide the means of defending that commerce appears 
to me to be intimately and necessarily connected with the subject 
of your deliberations. Hence the reason for calling your attention 
to a suitable naval establishment at Memphis, and for pressing it 
upon your consideration with all the earnestness that is admissibie. 

The free navigation of the Amazon is the greatest commercial 
boon that the people of the South and West —indeed that the people 
of the United States— can crave. That river basin is but a con- 
tinuation of the Mississippi valley. ‘The Mississippi takes its rise 
near the parallel of 50 degrees north latitude, where the climates 
are suited to the growth of barley, wheat, and the hardy cereal! 
grains. ‘The river runs south, crossing parallels of latitude, and 
changing with every mile its climate and the character or quality 
of the great agriculturai staples which are produced on its banks. 

Having left behind it the region for peltries, wheat, and corn, 
for hemp and tobacco, for pulse, apples, whiskey, wine, oil, and 
cotton, and having crossed the pastural lands for hogs, horses, 
and cattle, it reaches, near the latitude of 30 degrees, the north- 
ern verge of the sugar-cane; thence, expanding out into the Gulf, 
with all these staples upon its bosom, to be exchanged for the pro- 
duce of other climes and latitudes, it passes on to Key West and 
the Tortugas; and there, at that commercial gate-way to the 
Ocean, which opens out upon the tropic of Cancer, it delivers up 
to the winds and the waves of the sea, for the distant markets, the 
fruits of its teaming soil and multitudinous climes. 

Then comes chiming in the great valley of the Amazon. Taking 
up climes, produce, and staples which the Mississippi had just 
reached, and pushing the variety beyond the Equator far down into 
the other hemisphere, it increases and diversifies the great assort- 
ment to a wonderful extent, adding drug after drug, spice after 
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spice, and staple after staple, until sugar and coffee, rice and in- 
digo, all manner of nuts, balsams and spices, cocoa and cotton, 
cochineal and tobacco, India-rubber, dye- wood, peltrics, flax, and 
wool, ornamental woods, mines of silver, gold, and precious stones 
—many of them of new varieties, kinds, and virtues — have been 
reached, and added to the list of countless treasures, boundless 
commercial capacities, and dazzling resources of these two magni- 
ficent water-sheds. 


Saving and excepting tea, which, midway the two valleys, is 
indigenous to the mountains of Costa Rica, and which is the only 
article of commerce that is gathered from the field, the forest, or 
the mine, that is not to be found in one or the other of these two 
river basins, everything that is grown or cultivated upon the face 
of the earth is to be found in equal if not in greater perfection and 
abundance in one or the other of these valieys than in any other 
part of the world. One of them is in the rear of New Orleans, 
and the other in its front. It 1s for the Convention to say whether 
these two rivers shall be united in the bonds of commerce or not. 


The Amazon, with its tributaries, is said to afford an inland navi- 
gation up and down of not less than 70,000 miles. The country 
drained by that river and the water-courses connected with it is 


more than half as large as Europe, and it is thought to contain 
nearly as much arable land within it as is to be found on that con- . 
tinent. It has resources enough to maintain a population of hun- 
dreds of millions of souls. 


The navigation on that river is at present such that the people 
of the upper country can make but one trip in the year. They 
have there, in their delightful climate of an everlasting spring, the 
calm season and the trade-wind season. The trade-winds blow up 
the river. In the calm season the natives in their rude bungoas, 
loaded with produce of the upper country, drift down with the cur- 
rent. Arrived with their stuff at Para, they sell almost for dollars 
what they procured for cents at the place of production. Having 
completed the business of the season, they wait for the south-east 
trade-winds to set in: with them they return, and complete the 
business and the trading for the year. 


To afford the Convention an idea of the business carried on b 
sea with Para, I quote returns of exports for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1850, which Mr. Norris, the American consul for that 
port, has had the kindness to furnish me: 
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This isa growing business. A friend who has crossed the Andes, 
and is now on his way home down the Amazon, informs me that 
parts of the Puna country of Peru and Bolivia, and in which the 
waters of the Amazon take their rise, are already over-populated; 
that portions of the Amazonian water-shed, over which he has 
passed, are rich in flocks of sheep; and all that is wanted isa close 
market (which the free navigation of the Amazon would give) to 
induce the shepherds to raise millions. No other part of the world 
grows wool like this. It is peculiar. He reports fine sugar and 
coffee plantations there, with cotton growing wild. Also, there are 
cinnamon groves and forests of the tree from which all the Peruvian 
bark, which affords quinine and physic to the world, is taken, and, 
being put on the backs of these sheep and asses, is transported 
from the head navigable waters of the Amazon, 600 miles, among 
the clouds and snow-capped mountain range, to the Pacific. 

This drug now goes west, and when it arrives at the seaport 
town of Arica it is worth annually half a million. 

With the right to send an American steamboat up the Amazon, 
all this stuff would come east, and flow down that river. 

With the free navigation of the Amazon, a steamer might load 
at St. Louis with the products of those high latitudes, and deliver 
its cargo right at the foot of the Andes, where the Amazon leaps 
down from the mountains into the plains below. With a portage 
easy to overcome by the hand of improvement, she could then 
ascend the Steppes of the Andes, steam several hundred miles 
further up, and deliver her cargo within hail of Cozco and the mines 
of Peru. Nay, the country Lake Titicaca would look to her for 
supplies. 

The free navigation of that river is included, I conceive, among 
the subjects with regard to which the committee have invited me to 
express my views to the Convention ; and I hope the Convention 
will deem it not unworthy of their careful consideration. 

Considering the softness of the climate, the fertility of its soil, 
and the lavish hand with which Nature stands ready there to fill for 
the husbandman the horn of plenty, and where man is thus sur- 
rounded, considering that his industrial energies are for the most 
part addressed to the tillage of the earth, and considering, more- 
over, the character of the people who inhabit that valley of the 
South, and the character of the people who inhabit this of the 
North, we are struck with the fact — and it is a physical fact of 
moment— that the valley of the Amazon is but a commercial ap- 
pendage to that of the Mississippi, and that it rests with us, and 
the course of policy which we may pursue, whether this physical 
fact shall be converted into a commercial one, and whether the 
South, with the geographical advantages of its position with re- 
gard to that region, is to go by default, as it has similar advan- 
tages in other cases. 
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Attention to this subject cannot be given too soon or too earn- 
estly. Its importance is great. Legions of benefits and advantages 
are to flow from it. Many of them are palpable and obvious; some 
are dim in the midst of the future; but all of them are certain. In 
short, as a commercial matter, the free navigation of the Amazon 
is the question of the age. As time and use shali develop its 
bearings, our children will weigh the effects upon the prosperity of 
the country of the free navigatiun of the Amazon with the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana. They will place them in the balance together, 
to contrast and compare them; and in considering the effects of 
ach they will dispute and wrangle as to which of the two has 
proved the greater blessing to their country. ‘The question which 
1 propose for the especial consideration of the Convention relates 
to the free navigation of the Amazon itself — to the right of the 
people of the United States to send their steamboats to that river, 
to ply up and down it, and to buy and sell, and get gainon 
the banks thereof, as they do upon the waters of their own 
Mississippi. Commerce, so far as climate and soil are concerned 
in ministering to its wants and in imparting health and activity to 
its influences, is based upon an exchange of the produce of one 
latitude for the produce of another, and tor the simple reason that 
the planter who grows sugar in Louisiana does not wish to ex- 
change it for Brazil or any other sugar, he may exchange it for 
Brazil coffee, or for Brazil anything else that is not sugar. For 
this reason, Europe, for hundreds of years past, has been strug- 
gling for the commerce ‘‘of the East,’? aud for no other reason 
than that latitudes and climates, and consequently wants and pro- 
duce, that are not to be found or satistied in Europe abound in 
the East 

In a commercial sense, the valleys that are drained by the ‘‘Fa- 
ther of Waters,” and the **King of Rivers’? as the Amazon is 
called, are complements of each other— what one lacks the other 
supplies. ‘Together, they furnish all those natural products and 
Staples which complete the list of articles in the circle of commerce. 
As in one sense the Gulf of Mexico is but an expansion of the 
Mississippi river, so, commercially speaking, the Caribbean Sea 
is Only an expansion into one sheet of water tor the Amazon, the 
Urinoco, and the Magdalena. These two arms of the Ocean are 
the fountains of the Gulf stream, and the people of the Mississippi 
valley have but to roll away the commercial stones which lie over 
this fountain, and then they and their children’s children may taste 
of its sweets and drink of its riches, and there shall be none to 
drive them away. 

The right of our people to go with their Mississippi steamers 
into the Amazon will, when exercised, draw emigrants to that val- 
ley, who, being there, will become our best customers; and as soon 
as the proper impulse is given to their commerce and the industrial 
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pursuits, we shall then find there at our wdout, 1 ins iid of away on 
the other side of the world, all the productions of the East. In 
short, the East, in one sense, will be brought within eight or ten 
days’ sail of New Orleans, instead of being removed to the distance 
of four or five months off, as it now is. 

Several nations, as Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and Brazil, are the 
owners of the Amazon and its navigable tributaries. Brazil, how- 
ever, is the principal owner. All the lower Amazon is hers, and 
she has given none of the upper countries, as yet, the right of way 
through it to and from the sea. 

The question, then, is, do the people who are represented in this 
Convention — nay, do the people of the United States — set any 
value upon the right to steam and trade up and down the navigable 
streams of that magnificent water shed? At present the country is 
for the most part a wilderness of howling monkeys and noisy par- 
rots; its boundaries are fringed with settlements, “but only here and 
there, when you leave the outskirts of the valley, and begin to pen- 
etrate into the interior, are the traces of civilized man to be found. 

To obtain this right is the work of diplomacy. Dut the States 
and people who have been invited to this Convention may by their 
action influence that diplomacy. They want nothing but what is 
right; and if they ask they are also willing to give. 

Brazil may be invited to give the free navigation of this river 
away as a boon to civilization, and make it common to the world. 
But it is not to be supposed that Brazil will part with a jewel of 
such exceeding great value without consideration. 

Is it worth having? Shall it be bought with a sum of money? Or 
shall the free navigation of the Mississippi be offered to Brazil in 
exchange for the free navigation of the Amazon? 

By our own laws, an English vessel, or the vessel of any other 
nation at peace with us, is as free to sail up the Mississippi river, 
to land and take in a cargo at St. Louis, and with it to come down 
again, as she is to go up . the Chesapeake Bay to Baltimore, or the 
Delaware to P hiladelphia. 

But do such foreign vessels go up to St. Louis? No. Why? 
Because when they arrive at New Orleans with their cargoes of 
foreign merchandise, which they have brought across the seas, they 
find it cheaper to send it up in one of our river boats than to take 
it up themselves, and therefore, though foreign vessels by our own 
laws may go up and down, yet the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi to this extent has proved of no practical value to any of them. 
Would they go up further if they could? 

Still the time was when the free navigation of the Mississippi 
river was a question of deep and absorbing political interest to us, 
and we may infer, therefore, that a certain degree of jealousy with 
regard to it still lingers in the public mind. Therefore, the more 
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propriety in reopening the question at this time and on this occa- 
sion and in this place. 

Admitted upon the Amazon with their boats, our peuple would 
desire to participate there in what is called with us ‘‘the River 
Trade;” for, considering that the habits of the Amazonians are 
not at all aquatic, it is not by any means probable that Brazilian 
enterprise would be sufficient to supply the boats and boatmen re- 
quisite for this river trade. She eannot do it now. 

But are we prepared to let Brazilian capital and Brazilian sub- 
jects compete with our own people for the business—the river trade 
—of our own Mississippi waters? We should ask nothing of Brazil 
which we are not willing to render to Brazil. Are we prepared, 
therefore, to offer to admit Brazilian subjects to an equal partici- 
pation with our own citizens of the trade of the Mississippi river, 
on condition that she will admit our citizens to an equal participa- 
tion with her own subjects in theriver trade of the Amazon and its 
tributaries ? 

That is the question as to which I desire to draw an expression 
of opinion from the Convention, because I believe that that opin- 
ion, being regarded as the opinion of the people of the Mississippi 
valley, would have a bearing upon the subject as one of a practical 
nature and of paramount importance. 

Suppose that the United States should declare that the citizens 
and subjects of all nations should have the seme right to build and 
launch boats on the Mississippi river that our people have — that 
the right to take freight from one landing town to another, and to 
trade up and down the river, should be as perfect and as complete 
to the foreigner, of whatever nation, as it is to the American citi- 
zen—what would be the effect? 

Such a surrendering of the ‘‘coasting trade,” as the river trade 
may be properly called, might possibly induce a few foreigners to 
send over their capital and build boats. But these boats, to com- 
pete with our own boats, would have to be manned by our own 
watermen, aid officered by our own people. Among them 
would be expended all the money required to build, run, and keep 
the foreign-owned boats in repair. ‘True, such a law might inter- 
fere with American owners. 

But, instead of such a privilege being offered to all nations, 
suppose it were offered only to Brazil, in exchange for like privi- 
leges to our own citizens upon her rivers, what would be the result 
then? Why, this: Brazil has not even the energy among her own 
subjects to put boats upon her own rivers, where they have the 
monopoly of trade and navigation. Much less would her subjects 
have the enterprise to come here and put boats upon the Mississip- 
pi to run in competition with our own. On the other hand, we, 
who have the enterprise, the energy, the skill in boat-building; 
would, with the knowledge over all the world which we have in 
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steamboat river navigation, go to the Amazon, and enjoy there 
something like a pr actical m: mopoly; for it is not to be supposed 
that if we offer to divide our Mississip »pi river trade with Brazilian 
subjects, on condition that she will make a like division to us of 
her Amazonian trade — it is not, such being the bargain, to be 
supposed, I say, that any other nation would, on either side, be 
admitted into the arrangement. There is but one Mississippi river 
and but one Amazon river in the world, and there is no equivalent 
for the free navigation of the one but the free navigation of the 
other. Therefore, no nations on the earth can buy or sell com- 
mercial rights of such value. 

The question thus narrowed down is simply this: In enlarging 
and extending the foundations of the commercial system which is 
to make of the United States the greatest nation the world ever 
saw, and of the Mi-sissippi valley, the heart and centre of it, are 
you willing to give the free navigation of this river for that of the 
Amazon? 

The subject of the free navigation of the Amazon and its tribu- 
taries is a vast one. I have barely touched it. Nor is it necesssary 
for me to attempt a discussion of it—do it justice I could not. To 
go into the merits of it, either with the committee, or before the 
Convention in whose behaif I have been drawn into the subject, I 
have not the time, and, if the time, not the abilities I merely 
wished to put the question, and to subscr.be myself, gentlemen of 
the committee, 

Yours, Xc., M. F. MAURY. 
Messrs. GLeNDY Burke, A. D. Crossman, and others, Committee 


Southwest Railroad Convention, New Orleans. 


ArticLe II. 


Lead Mines of Wisconsin. 


From the Dubuque Tribune, 


A committee of the Wisconsin Legislature has made a valuable 
report on the subject of the Lead Mines. According to the facts 
presented by this Report, the Lead Mines not only have been, but 
are, more productive than the Gold Mines of California, and to all 
intents and purposes, the Lead Mining Region has a greater amount 
of wealth than any surface of the same area in California. After 
some preliminary discussion as to the propriety of an application to 
Ccngress for a survey, and a brief history of Mr. Owen’s labors, 
the committee recommend that the State of Wisconsin, ‘‘as other 
States have done, and as most States have thought a wise State 
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policy imperiously required, cause a thorough geological explora- 
tion of the State, especially of the Lead Region, to be speedily 
made by the ablest and most scientific geologist that can be ob- 
tained.” They recommend the reprinting of Mr. Owen’s report 
by the Legislature as a valuable contribution to geological and 
mining knowledge. They consider, however, that it is entirely too 
gencral to answer the wants of the present time, it having been 
made in two months and a few days, over a surface embracing 
eleven thousand square miles. 

The committee are of opinion that Mr. Owen’s estimate of 30,- 
000,000 pounds as the average yield of these mines, is too low; 
they think it should be put at 41,000,000 pounds or more. They 
present a table of the number of pounds of lead shipped at Galena, 
for eleven years previous to 1852, and its estimated value for the 
same time, in which the whole number of pounds of mineral is put 
at 458,997,251, worth $18,329,885. ‘They estimate, too, that 
‘tat least nine-tenths of the lead shipped at Galena, is raised in 
Wisconsin, and not more then one-tenth is raised in Illinois or 
Iowa; and this is more than compensated by the amount of Wis- 
consin lead shipped from Potosi and from Milwaukee and Chicago. 


The committee think that the people of the eastern portion of 
the State do not fully understand the value of the Mining Region, 
the general impression being that the lands are fit for nothing but 
mining purposes, when the truth is that, for agricultural purposes, 
for the raising of corn and cattle, wheat, barley, rye, sheep, hogs 
or hay, the mineral lands are equal to any in the State. 

The committee give a table which exhibits the astonishing fact, 
that in the mining counties, consisting of Grant, lowa, Lafayette, 
one-third of Green, an] one-fourth of Dane, containing a popula- 
tion of only 45,229, and with a taxable property valued at less 
than four millions of dollars, the lead product of the last year is 
$1,380,015, (less than it has been before since 1842,) and that 
the average lead product of the same counties for the last eleven 
years has been $1,669,080; while the total exports (lead excepted ) 
from the ports of Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee, Port Washington 
and Sheboygan, during the last year was only $2,039,547. The 
population of the counties in which these ports are situated, and 
of the counties directly connected with them commercially being 
227,996, and the taxable property of the fifteen counties amounting 
to nearly twenty millions of dollars, 

From these statistics the results follow, that the exports of lead 
during the last_year has produced onan average the sum of $80 51 
to every man, woman and child in the mining counties, taking the 
census of 1850 as the basis, and has yielded a return of 84 cents 
on the dollar on ail the taxable property in those counties. That 
the average product of the last eleven years would produce, if di- 
vided by the population of the mining counties in 1850, the sum 
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of $36 90 to every inhabitant, of whatever age or sex, and woul 
yield a return of 42 cents on the dollar on all the taxable property. 

The exports from the Lake counties, and those enumerated with 
them, would give but $8 94 toeach inhabitant, and -yield a return 
of but 10} cents on the dollar on the assessed value of property. 
By the census it would seem the lead product in 1842 was equal to 
$95 90 to every man, woman and child in the mining region. In 
1846, it was equal to $62 74, and in 1847 to 360 10. 

The committee say such facts are truly wonderful, and if they 
were not so well sustained by the statistics wes whicl h they are 
derived, would te rejected as fabulous. It is believed that the 
history of the world does not furnish another cxample (California 
not excepted) of as great an aggregate return of weaith in pro- 
portion to the number of persons or amount of capital employed in 
producing it, as is exhibited by the incontrovertible facts in relation 
to the products of the lead mines during seven of the years in which 
the results are here presented, nearly $96 to every human being! 


The same rate of exported wealth multiplied by the po} ulation of 


this State in June, 1850, would amount to over $20,U00,00U! 

The mines frst began to be worked to any iititdei dts extent 
1826—T, and for about twenty years, the number of men engaged 
in mining gradually but continually increased. During these twenty 
years, the operations of miners were confined almost exc lusively to 
raising the ee mineral, as it is called, or that portion of the 
great “ead d.pcs:t, which is not submerged with water, and which 
can be raised without removing the water — the r aising of which 
requires the employment of no other capital, than the pick antl 
shovel of the miner, and his rude windlass. ‘There were :t is true 
some few experiments made in removing the water with pumps, 
operated by horse power, and in two instances by the power or 
steam. These experiments proved the fallacy of the opinion en- 
tertained by some that mineral did not exist in the water, and de- 
monstrated that the mineral not only existed below the watcr line, 
but that it increased greatly in quantity, in proportion to the depth 
to which it was followed; and there is no. doubt from all the infurm- 
ation which experience and observation furnish, that the mineral 
will be found to extend to the same depth that the lead bearing 
rock extends, which in the opinion of scientific geologists, in th 
southern part of the State is as much as two hundred feet sed 
the Led of the largest streams. 

The working of mines hitherto has also established the locality 
of all the princ pal bodies of lead ore in the county. From those 
operations we learn that decidedly the most extraordinary and val- 
uable body is located in a district of country about fifteen miles 
wide on either side of the south line of the State, and extending 
about ten or twelve miles north of the line, and stretching from the 
Mississippi river to the western part of Green county; a distance 
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of about fifty miles. That other extensive bodies lie north of that, 
and that smali bodies are scattered over tae entire surface of 
Grant, Lafayette, Lowa, and in the western parts of Green and 
Dane counties. 

Water is encountered at a depth of from thirty to one hundred 
and fifty feet above the beds of larger streams. ‘The most extensive 
deposits which have yet been discovered, will not justify the em- 
ployment of horse power to remove the water, when it has to be 
elevated more than about sixty feet. But a tunnel run up from 
the level with the larger streams, would furnish the means cf re- 
moving the water from the ground to the average depth of about 
one hundred and t venty-five feet, and by means of pumps with 
horse power, the ground could be drained sixty feet more, and the 
water carried off through the tunnels. These operations will un- 
questionably be entered into at no distant day, an whenever they 
are, will exhibit a result in the amount of lead produced, to which 
it is diflicult to set any limits. 

It is highly essential, indeed almost indispensible, before these 
extensive operations are entered into in developing the interesting 
and valuable mysteries involved in bringing to light the emboweled 
treasures of the earth; that all the information and light,which science 
can contribute should be afforded to aid the miner in directing his 
labor, and employing capital so as to produce a satisfactory result. 
Past experience and years of toil have presented a variety of geo- 
logical facts, which will be of vast service to the scientific geologist 
in making a practical application of geological theories. No doubt 
is entertained that such a geological exploration of the western part 
of the State as might be made, would, when its results were exhib- 
ited, be the means of bringing to this field of operations all the 
capital requisite to the development of its great wealth. 
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ArTIcLE IY. 
Steamboats of the Upper Mississippi. 
PE p 


But little more than two years ago, the whole trade of the Mis- 
sissippi river, above Galena, was done by little boats like the Argo; 
and those boats were by no means regular in their departures ani 
arrivals. —When another boat, about like the Argo, came into this 
trade, it was thought that the competition would be ruinous to both 
boats; and the rivalry between them waxed exceedingly hot. The 
Argo and her competitors, used to have some terrible trials of 
speed together, running up stream, sometimes bow and bow, as 
savage as two hedge-hogs, and about as fleet. The business above 
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increased ; and the next year the Senator came into the trade, a 
boat of more tonnage and pretensions, and which was considered a 
marvel of a steamboat, (and she was a fine model, ) with only one 
engine, and with a voice like a huge bull-dog. The Franklin No. 
1, also came into the trade, commanded, as she now is, by Capt. 
Lodwick; who obtained this boat in place of the old Argo, which 
was sunk by a snag. The Senator was then owned and commanded 
by Capt. Smith Harris. (It is just as natural for a Harris to 
climb up to the hurricane deck of a steamboat, and to nestle in the 
pilot-house, as it is for a chicken to go to roost. 


Capt. Harris sold the Senator to Orrin Smith. now the popular 
commander of the Nominee; and the next season, brought that 
splendid boat, the Dr. Franklin No. 2, into the trade. In 1849, 
then, the boats in this trade, were the Senator, Capt. Smith, ence 
a week from Galena to St. Paul; the Dr. Franklin No. 1, Capt. 
Lodwick, from St. Louis to St. Paul, once in two weeks; the Dr. 
Franklin No. 2, from St. Louis to St. Paul, once in two weeks ; 
the Highland Mary No. 2, Capt. Atchison (who had for several 
years before done a transient business in these waters, ) about once 
in two weeks; and toward the close of the season the Yankee, Capt. 
Keeler Harris, once a week from Galena to St Paul; with occa- 
sionally a transient boat. In 1850, the same boats were again in 
the same trade, with the exception of the Senator, which Capt. 
Smith sold; and in the place of her, brought into the trade, the 
Nominee, that large, fine boat which he now commands. In 1850, 
transient boats were more frequent than before, notwithstanding 
the increased tonnage of the regular boats. The Anthony Wayne 
made several trips: but none of the transient boats met with very 
decided encouragement. During that summer, the little old Otter 
which used to be a crack boat in these waters, came creeping up 
to the levee of St. Paul, with a cargo of pine boards looking as 
disconsolate as an old race-horse with the heaves, nibbling at rye 
straw. In the summer of 1850, Capt. John Atchison, the most 
obliging Captain of a boat , and the most patient of delays of any 
commander of a water craft, since the days of Capt. Wouter Van 
Twiller, died of the cholera; and the Highland Mary No. 2, with 
her Scotch plaided lassie for a figure head, disappeared from our 
waters; making but one more trip; and commanded then by Mark 
Atchison, brother of the deceased. The Mary will be long remem- 
bered, for the spirited little band that belonged to her, consisting 
of the bar-keeper and sundry of the culinary corps of the boat. 


In 1851, the trade opened with the same arrangement of boats 
as at the close of navigation in 1850, except that the Franklin 
No. 1, has become a regular weekly trader between Galena and 
St. Paul, instead of making trips, once a fortnight, between St. 
Louis and St. Paul. We have now, therefore, three weekly Galena 
packets, and one only (the Dr. Franklin No. 2,) to St. Louis. 
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To this list must be added the Tiger, owned in Dubuque, which is 
to make a trips to St. Paul and back. Messrs. Wasson & 
Barnes of St. Paul, have also a little boat on the way here, in- 
tended, we believe, for trading up the Minesota river. Messrs. 
Wasson & Barnes are erecting a machine shop, &c., and will soon 
be ready to execute orders for the construction of steamboats. In 
1850, was built and launched, also, above the Falls of St. An- 
thony, that most extraordinary boat, the Governor Ramsey, which 
is now running from St. Anthony as far up as Sauk Rapids ; & 
boat to which we earnestly invite ‘the attention of those who wish 
to run a boat with little or no water —a sort of artificial terrapin, 
which serabbles over a sand bank with ease, and with slight modi- 
fication would do to navigate the Desert of Sahara. 

Thus, we have presented, briefly, the recent history of steam- 
boating in the Upper Mississippi; but we will not forget to add, 
that the steamboat Yankee, in 1850, had the honor of having gone 
several hundreds of miles up the Minnesota river, into a region of 
wild, fairy beauty, a land as lovely as the imagination ever painted 
—the recollection of which, in all its shades and colors, is pictured 


upon our memory, vivid as the remembrance of childhood. 
(Minnesota Pioneer.) 


LEAD EXPORT OF GALENA. 


The ‘Galena Gazette’ of the 6th furnishes the following exhibit 
of the exports of lead from that city, during the last six years: 


Pigs exported in 1846 ................00. . 626,960 
. - DEE deviesnnansingursiae T78,469 
3 . > ED ivhionnuinbvensehond . 681,969 
o 3 1849 ...... cveveveeees reves O28, 934 
"7 4 SES peenncss » O68 ,300 


“ as eee weee 402,608 


It will be perceived that the exports have regularly diminished 
from 1847, down to the year just closed, the diminution amount- 
ing in 1851, to about two-fifths of the whole export of 1847. The 
‘Advertiser’ says: 

“This falling off may be accounted for from a variety of causes, 
which it is not convenient here to discuss further than to say, that 
this falling off severely affects the prosperity of Galena, and calls 
for several remedies, which we will try from time to time to point 
out.”—Dubuque Tribune. 
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Statement exhibiting the value of dutiable merchandise re-er ported annually, from 
1821 to 1851 tnelusive, and showing, also, the value re- exported from w arehouses, 


wnder the act of Augu:t 6, 1846. 


ie we. | See eee 
— 2 ! a ni ! a 

SEE RabdsGbabeion ide tbcbe sacha didésedietnaetl $1053773 

BE Ubaedtsiveucedh Pye vee eee a ee Se 11101306 

SD ins ciwadebebeuadl delibet vba dtibeta bulbibindiines 19846873 

, REET Seee identi inshhiniliaallhitatdin ssa 17222075 

ED tniinad eoeecedddadeaindeaiieas ni), seen 22704803 
Ee a ae a ee ne ee ee | 19404504 

SE tlcdiiiiastia bic: white chaaateemeneditenauiitamianitnaniit 15617986 

SE ee ee ay ee itdinaipiniedll | 13167339 

I tics ctetaintiinn denidehaneei ey Ne | 11427401 
Re ees ee pe eee eee ee | 12067162 
a ontihaundes iabedinnaliatiaclbins sainiteaal 12434483 | 
pica tia kita tae di ee eee Pepe | 18448857 

ED Weiiunneasbiies ET ee ee ee Tee 12411969 
a a cas henna adaaiainend | 1O8T9520 

lt inciichicitiinh eddendeamebiaitiiin saitunbaaied | 7743655 

ll REE EE etbietiteaiine mee | 9232867 

I aided vaiad dcatbaebeadinhaidis satunianahenaabii | 9406043 

I ll ets alata allie ebaa esa ebidiaabiead 4466384 


SVUTEIS 
5DSOS5R09 


eet th Sh = 9 See | 4228181. 
| 4884454 


1843 fenddinds Gis ilbnntielinniiesneeal | GAG 


3962508 


i dleatnb senses ESET. 2: see] 517173 





A PE oR Ee Rt A Pete IE | 63922577 
1847—5 months to Nov. 30...... .$2333527) 
1847—7 months to June 30... 2020380) 
_ 353907 $651170 
Ee Gdictesbeaninie ALAA A WR By HE wees OOTO4E99, YREO941 
re a eae Pe Ee CET Pe | 6625276; 3692363 
| 


T376361! 5261291 
8551967 | 5665706 


309644498 18141471 


9988532/ 8628204 


Total in 31 years........sesececeveeees 





Average per ANNUM.......seseeeeeees 
Treasury DerartTMEnNt, N. SARGENT, Register. 


Register’s Office, Jannary 5, 1852. 
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Statement exhibiting the value of foreign merchandise imported, re-exported, and con- 


Years ending— | 


sumed, annually, from 1821 to 1851 inclusive, and also the estimated population 


aud rate of consumption, per capita, during the same period. 








SO RON = 138 

Value of foreign merchandise. a) 33 

= a 

| Consumed =. 5 

Imported. | Re-exported! & on hand S s= 

2 3 

Sept. 20 1821 862585724 21502488) 41283236) 9960974 $4 1 
1822) 83241541/22286202, 60955339'10283757, 5 9: 


1823) 77579267'27543622! 50085645, 10606540 
1824) 80549007 25837157) 55211850/10929323 
1825) 96340075 82590643 63749482:11252106 
1826 84974477 24539612) 60434865/11574889 
1827) 79484068 23403136 56080932)11897672 
1828) 88509824 21595017) 66914807|/12220455 
1829) 74492527 16658478 57834049/12543238 
1830) TU876920 14387479) 56489441/72866020 439 
1831 103191124 20083526 883157598/13286864 625 
1832 101029266 24039473, T6989793/13T06707, 561 
1833 10811831119822735) 88295576)14127050, 6 25 
1834 126521332 23312811 103208521)14547393 709 
1835 149895742 20504495 129391247 14967736 8 64 
1836 189980035 21746360 168233675 15388079 10 93 
1837 140989217 21854962 119134255 15808422 753 
1838 113717404 12452795 101264609 16228765 6 23 
1839 162092132 17494525 144597607/16649108) 8 68 
1840 10714151918190312) 8895120717069453) 5 21 
1841 127946177 15499081 112447096,17612507) 6388 
1842 100162087 11721538) 88440549 18155561) 487 


~ ee wee = 
SAC be 


t 
t 


Cr dm On C1 On 
Ith ao 
—_ 


i 
Ss 
— a] 


9m’s June 1848 64753799 6552697) 58201102)18698615 311 
Year June 1844 108435035 11484867| 96950168 19241670) 503 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, January 5, 1852. 


1845 117254564 15846830/101907734'19784725 515 
1846 121691797, 11346623 '110345174 20827780 542 
1847146545638 8011158'138534480 20870835, 6 60 
1848 154998928 21132315|133866613 21413890] 6.25 
1849 147857439 13088865! 134768574 21956945) 613 
1850 178138318 14951808 163186510 23246301| 701 
1851223419005 21743293 |201675712)24250000) 8 31 
N. SARGENT, Register. 
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Statement exhibiting the amount of coin and bullion imported and 
exported annually from 1821 to 1851 inclusive; and also the 
amount of importation over exportation, and of exportation over 
importation, during the same years. 


COIN AND BULLION, 





Excess of — 





Years ending— 
Imported. Exported. mport’n over Exy 
tation. ove 





September 30 eee 21, g8064890) g 10478059 $2413169 
3309846) LUSLOLSO). 7440334 
5097896) 6372987 
8379835] 7014552 
6150765} &T79TU5D 
6880966] 4704533) 2176433 
8151130} 8014880 136250 
T4897 41) 8243476 
7403612 19240202), 2179592 ..0¢ cece 
$155964) 2178773 
7305945} 9014931 
5907504 5956340 
TUTUB68 261170 
17911632] 2076758 
13131447 6653672 
1310088 1 1324336) 9076345 
10516414 5976249 4540165 
17747116) 3518146) 14239070 
5595176} S776743 
8882813} S84: 7014 
4988633] 10034332 *| 5045699 
1O87016) 4813539 ° ° 726523 
9 months to June: ----- . «+1843 22320335} 152079) 
Year to June seeee wees 844 5830429) 5454214 
4070242 8506 195 
3905268 
24121289] 1907739 
G3U0224) 15841620) «+++ +--+ +) 9481396 
6651240} 5404648) 1246592!) 
4628792] 7522991). +++} 2894202 


545398) sé 124011771 








' 
+ 268903854 222855800 ,112290606166242552 


N. SarGent, Register. 


Statement of the consumption of iron in the United States at the 
dates therein specified, and of the rate per capita. 


Years. Consumption of | Population of the; Rate, in pounds, 
iron, in tons. United States. per capita. 





1842 | $830055 | 18155561 
1846 | 834625 | 20327780 
1848 | = 953377 21413890 
1849 | 98396087 | 21956945 
1850 901532 23246301 
1851 754750 24250000 
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Statement exhibiting the quality and value of bar iron, manufactured by rolling and otherwise, pig iron and old and 


scrap, imported annually from 1843 to 1851 inclusive ; and also the average cost per ton and the estimated amount 
of duties which accrued on each during the same period. 


BAR IRON, MANUFACTURED BY ROLLING. 





Periods. ar s Tons and | ewt,’ Value. Average cost.| Rate of duty.; Duties. 
During 9 months to June 30, 1843............cceceeees 1575 17 | $54282 | $32 45 = $25 00 | $893946 : 25 
During year to June 30, 1844.................ccceeeeees| BUSI 04 | 1065582 | 28 12 25 00 947280 00 
During year to June 30, 1845.................see0ee0ee.| 51188 12 | 1691748 | 88 05 | 25 00 1279715 00 
During year to June 30, 1346.................cceeeeeeee) 24108 16 | 1127418 | 46 76 | 25 00) 602720 00 
During 5 months to November 3 ), 1846.............., 8098 08 | 484816 | 58 63 | 25 00) 202460 00 
During 7 months to June 30, oY... 32085 08 | 1695173 | 52 838 30 per cent.) 508551 90 
During year to June 80, 1848... .......sceseseeeeeeeee) 81589 06 | 3679598 | 45 10 | do. | 1103879 40 
During year to June 30, 1849..........cccceceeeeeeeeees LTO4ST 02 | GOGOOES | 34 93 | do. | 1818020 40 
During year to June 30, 1850.......... sesesencese scenes MMTDOL 02 | 7397166 | 29 88 do. | 2319149 80 
During year to June 30, 1851............sceseeseeeeseee 204001 19 | 7824283 | 28 80 do. | 2197284 90 
During 9 months to ome 80, 1848 ........cccccccccees| 6254 O01 | 827560 | 52 87 | $17 00 106318 85 
During year to June 30, 1844..............cseeeceeeevee) 11822 11 | 588065 | 49 32 17 00; 200983 35 
During year to June 30° Ee ee 872157 | AT 99 | 17 00} 209000 50 
During year to June 30, 1846...........cccceeeeeeeeeeees) 21828 09 | 1165429 | 54 65 | 17 00} 362583 65 
During 5 months to November 30, 1846..............) 10413 02 | 588322 56 50 | 17 00| 177022 70 
During T months to June 30, 1847...........ccceeeeee) 4998 O01 26 386 |° 538 380 380 per cent.| 79915 80 
During year to June 30, 1848 .......ccccesceeseeeceseee) 20156 OT 975214 | 48 38 | do. | 292564 20 
During year to June 80, 1849 ........ccccsceeecsseceeee) 10598 04 525770 49 61 | do. | 157781 00 
During year to June 30, 1850 ..........scssescesceseeee| 14706 12 | 744735 50 64 | do. 223420) 50 
During year to June 30, 1851 ........sscccesereeeeeeeee| 20198 13 | 900026 4455 | do. | 2T7000T 80 


N. Sarcent, Register. 
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Commercial Statistics. 


Commerce of Alton, ll. 


We copy the following Statistics and the accompanying remarks 
from the ‘‘Alton Telegraph.” 

The facts show well for the business of Alton, and it is gratify- 
ing to know that her citizens are beginning to gather the fruits of 
Ed. 


BUSINESS OF ALTON—1851. 


Jelow we give a statement of the business of our city for the 
year 1851, carefully compiled from reliable sources. We regret 
that we are unable to obtain full information in relation to the 
amount, variety, and value of our imports, and we must conse- 
quently content ourselves with giving a few of the leading items 
of trade. 

The number of steamboat arrivals during the year, exclusive of 
our daily packet to St. Louis, were 2,351, and the amount of 
wharfage collected since 1st of May, $2,098 30. — The estimated 
value of merchandise sold is $2,000,000; and the amount received 
and forwarded to the interior at $1,000,000. ‘The imports of 
Lumber were as follows: Plank, joists, and scantling, 5,800,000 
feei; Shingles,4,470,000; Laths 2,063,000; prime value $94,472. 
There was also received of Railroad ties, 50,000; and bars of 
Railroad iron, 15,492. The receipts of Wheat were about 328,- 
187 bushels; Corn, 105,602 bushels; and Flour,4911 barrels. 

The subjoined table gives a view of the variety and aggregate 
amount of the leading articles of export for the past year: 





their industry and enterprise. 


ita 
1S 





EXPORTS—1851. 


Apples, bbls............. : 229 Butter, Ibs........ Beeches . 26610 
Bacon, hhds........ sevens . 1720 Candy, Th dike papda osseeses - 10000 

i: MA dsdecheonesens 20 |Candles, bxs.............+. 32 
Bale rope, |bs.........+++. 306042 Castor beans, bush....... O95 
Bagging, yds..........++0 136853 Castor oil, bbls. .......... 105 
Barley, bush.............. ‘ 182 ‘Cheese, bxs........ . ee PF 117 
ee A re ree . 1010 Cider and ale, bbls...... : T 
i WON dices Spdaedies $500 Corn, bush..........00+00. . 21031 
a ere .  100/Cornmeal, bush........... 192 
Beeswax, bbis............ ‘ 6 Crackers, bbls............ . 1000 
Bren, bush. ..cdeisreccccee 18817 |Eggs, bbls...... benapeduns ; 180 
Bristles, bbls. ...0.ssove- 101 Feathers, lbs............ sie 600 
Backwheat flour, bush... 20 Flour, bbls................. 48198 


Bulk meat, bis............. 9952 ;\Grease, bbls............... 105 
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ne 40 Shipstuff, pry re 
do. bbls....... seseseeeee 180 Sweet potatoes, bush.... 1729 
do. canv’d....... re : 999 Tallow, bbls............... 223 
ite Mcdecsisecsucase .. 98485 Tobacco, bxs..... aes . dl 
Hac’d hemp, bales ...... . 804/Tongues, bbls............. 27 
a . 4794! do. hif.-bbls. ..... j 22 
Hides and skins, bdls.... 1400 Venison, saddles ......... 40 
Lard, tes......... seseseesee 800, Wagons and carriages... 30 
| hat, REE seseeeee 969! Wheat, bush..... eddientis GOD 
ie soseseee 2004/Whisky, bbls. ............. 6952 
Lime, bbls......... sohaces . 338634 Wool, Ibs ...........220006. 28004 
Leather, RRR OB ‘ oo Cooperage 
Beta Ws csbicctedasoes , 80 Oil barrels ........... 8595 
ig RETA S 57252 Casks, barrels and kegs. TU3 
Pork, a secceeeee 110{ Machinery 
(Ae . 1810 Thrashing machines..... . 144 
We I Senescictscases 58 Steam engines, Xc...... : 13 
Peaches, bbls. ............ 100: Stock 
do. baskets. ........ SS RR fo Sind cis mdw. OF 
BED GaSecsekeess secsdeceds 33 |Hogs........ arora Whies . 8519 
Potatoes, bush..... Hs 8 . 14182 Horses Pile sce assede idhnadeede 18 
By Wil cc sdonsrescrece - 9896 (Sheep...........0ccccceee sos SEs 
Rye, bush.......... souaete 33 |Poultry, boxes..... peitebe 17 
TE veel TTOOO 


The total value of the above, together with a few minor articles, 
not enumerated, is estimated at $836,366 50. It is proper to 
state that this does not show the entire amount of our exports ; 
many articles having been shipped directly by the producers, and 
which we were consequently unable to obtain. These, if included, 
would doubtless swell the amount to upwardsof one million of doii. 

Imperfect as this statement necessarily is, it will enable the 
reader to form an idea of the kind of business done here, and its 
probable extant. We may add, that, during the year, about 150 
dwellings and warehouses were erected; and it is estimated that at 
least $100,000 were expended on public and private improvements 
within the city. 


SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD. 

The great Southwestern convention which was recently held at 
New Orleans, adjourned to meet at Jackson, Miss., on the 12th 
inst. It was well represented, and continued in session. three 
days.—The most important proceeding of the convention was the 
adoption of a resolution in favor of extending the New Orleans 
and Jackson railroad from Jackson north to the State line through 
the most central and practicable route, so as to unite with such 
road and roads as may be projected thence, and designed to 
connect Nashville, Tennessee, with any great central railroad im- 
provement through Mississippi, connecting Nashville & N. Orleans. 
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Ohio and Mississippi Railroad. 

The ceremony of breaking ground at Illinoistown, the Western 
terminus of this great work, took place on the 7th ultimo. Hon. 
T. Ellis, president of the Eastern division, Col. John O’Fallon, 
president of the Western division, Professor Mitchell of Cincinnati, 
consulting engineer, and Seymour, contractor for the con- 
struction of the work, were on the ground and performed their re- 
spective parts in the ceremony with much propriety. 

At the close of the ceremonies, Professor Mitchell delivered an 
interesting address, touching the progress of the work and the ben- 
efits, national and local, which must accrue from its construction. 


Ste, Genevieve, Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob Plank Road. 

We learn from the ‘‘Ste. Genevieve Plain Dealer’ that, this road 
will be very nearly completed during the present year. The Editor 
says: ‘*The work ‘goes bravely on,’ and our citizens begin already 
to understand the advantages of such improvements. The con- 
tractors expect to begin to lay their planks about the Ist of April; 
and we hope to take a ride on the Sts. GENEvIEvE, Iron Mount- 
AIN AND Pitot Knop PLANK Roap about the month of May. This 
will be a proud day for our city, and will mark out a new era in 
her advancement to further greatness !”’ 

Mississippi and Atlantic Railroad. 

We are pleased to learn that the enterprising president and di- 
rectors of this company are still resolved to persevere in the pro- 
secution of the work. Nothing daunted by the opposition against 
which they have been struggling for several years, it seems from 
the following statement which we extract from the ‘‘Wabash Ex- 
press,”’ that the company have resolved to go to work in earnest. 
The indomitable courage and patient perseverance evinced by this 
company must, in the end, surmount all obstacles. — Ed. 

Terre- Haute and St. Louis Railroad.—No sooner is the 
Railroad to Indianapolis finished, than we find active steps at once 
taken to carry the locomotive across Illinois, from the Wabash at 
Terre-Haute to the Mississippi at St. Louis. The railroad spirit 
abroad in the land seems to quail at nothing, for every few days 
witness some important work completed or commenced, and be- 
fore very many years, traveling will be just as cheap and comfort- 
able perhaps, as staying at home by a good fire. 

A railroad meeting was held at Marshall, Illinois, on the 16th 
inst., at which William S. Wait, President of the Mississippi and 
Atlantic Railroad, resigned his place, and John Brough, of the 
Madison road was elected President in his stead. Wm. S. Wait 
was then elected Vice President. 
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A call of 8 per cent. was made on the capital stock of the com- 
pany, and it was ordered that a corps of engineers be placed in 
the field, at as early a day as practicable, to resurvey one or more 
routes and re-examine the line before run, and make estimates of 
cost of construction; and that said corps be accompanied by one or 
more persons to take releases of right of way, where the same have 
not already been granted; and where releases cannot be obtained 
to take from parties agreements as to the conditions upon which 
such right of way will be conveyed in case the line so surveyed 
shall be adopted as the route of the road. 

We presume now, we shall soon see the ground broken on the 
line from this place to St. Louis. 


HENDERSON AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD. 

The Preliminary Survey of the Henderson and Nashville Rail- 
road was commenced last Thursday, by Mr. Bewley, chief Engin- 
eer of the E. and I. Railroad. We understand a large amount of 
stock has already been taken in this Road, and the prospects are 
bright that the efforts of its friends to secure the whole amount of 
stock, will be successful. We look to the building of this road with 
more than ordinary interest. Its impor-ance is not alone derived 
from the promised value of a distinct Railroad connecting the Ohio 
river with the Tennessee river, and traversing a rich and thickly 
populated section of the country — but from the fact that while it 
has this value, it at the same time forms a prominent link in the 
great chain of railroads connecting the Lakes with the Gulf. It is 
a link indispensable in the chain, and which receives a greater im- 
portance from the very fact of its occupying such a position. As 
a separate railroad, it might never be built, but as a part of the 
grand chain of railroads alluded to, an interest 1s felt in its erec- 
tion that is not alone confined to the cities and region of country 
it is directly calculated to benefit, but which pervades every section 
traversed by the railroads with which it will ultimately connect. 

The citizens of Evansville certainly feel an interest in this road 
e ual to that felt by the people of any other place. They have built 
or are building one link in the chain, anc are looking forward to 
its continuance, aye, and working for it, till it meet the Terre- 
Haute and Indianapolis Railroad, and thus connect us with the 
Lakes. This consummation is not very far distant. It is even 
within sight—therefore, we regard with peculiar interest the efforts 
of our friends at Henderson, to build what will in a short time be 
about the sole remaining link in the great chain. We shall then 
share in the benefits of their enterprise, and in the same proportion 
will they share in the great results of the enterprise and energy 
and industry of our citizens, while the benefits of both roads will 
be greatly enhanced by the connection.— Evansville Journal. 
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THE WHEELING BRIDGE CASE. 

Decision of the Court, — The following is the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the matter of the Wheeling 
bridge case: 

Ist. That the Ohio is a public navigable river, the free navig 
tion of which is secured by the regul: itions of Con; gress estab ishing 
ports of duty, and by public expendi tures to improve its navigation, 
and by express compact between Virginia and the other States, 
when Kentucky was admitted into the Union; and Virginia is bound 
by that compact. 

2d. That the States bordering on the Ohio river, have, there- 
fore, no right to obstruct its navigation by bridges 

3d. That the W heeling bridge ‘does obstruct “the steamboat na- 
vigation of the Ohio river, and is a public nuisance. 

4th. That the obstruction of navigation on the Ohio river, by 
the Wheeling bridge, is injurious to the public works of Pennsyl- 
vania and to the commerce of the river. 

Sth. That the State of Pennsylvania has a right to maintain her 
suit for the abatement of the nuisance, on the ground of its injury 
to her public works. 

6th. That the State of Pennsylvania, being a party to the suit, 
the Supreme Court has original jurisdiction to grant relief. 

7th. That the equitable powers of the Supreme Court authorize 
it to grant relief, as prayed for in the bill, by removing the bridge, 
or compelling it to be elevated so as not to obstruct n: wigation. 

8th. That the bridge must be raised to the hight of one hundred 
and eleven feet, twenty feet higher than it now is at the highest 
point, for a width of three hundred feet, over the channel of the 
river. 

It was suggested to the court, yesterday, by Mr. Johnston, on 
the part of the defendants, that the obstruction might be removed 
by making a draw on the bridge. The Court said they would hear 
the motion, if the defendants desired to submit one on that point. 


Frem the American Railroad Journal, 


RAILROAD DECISION. 

In the oni of Kennard ys. the New Jersey railroad company, a 
verdict has been given to the plaintiff of $2,500. Mr. Kennard 
was sitting in the cars with his arm out of the window, which was 
broken above the elbow by coming in contact with a bridge. The 
bridge was of the ordinary width. The Judge decided that a rail- 
way company was liable for all such accidents as arose from the 
construction of the road or its connections; that carelessness on 
the part of travellers was no defence; and that a notice posted up 
that no traveller shall put his head or arms out of the window, 
furnished no defence, because it may not and often cannot be read 
by passengers. We ‘pave some doubts of the correctness of a de- 
cision which punishes the company for the carelessness of the 
traveller. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


Who are Oppressors, and who the Oppressed ? 
By Mrs. Mary R. Hall. 





This may seem a strange question, and yet it is one of vast 
importance, demanding careful investigation, before it can be prop- 
erly answered. Divided into contending parties, as our nation is, 
in regard to the one great system of slavery, a hydra monster is 
held up before the world, displaying but one formidable head, 
while its fellows are either bedecked with jewels and exposed to the 
admiration of the gaping multitude, or smothered in darkness, that 
the eyes of mortals may not discover their hideous features, as they 
lash their venomous tongues amid the midnight gloom! 

But let us, fora moment, strip the glittering gems from the cor- 
oneted brows—let us penetrate into the fearful darkness «nd gaze 
upon the grim visages hidden there! 

Go with me to yonder lowly dwelling 2nd enter its humble door ! 
A pale woman raises her eyes in apparent wonder at our intrusion, 
and pointing toa few vacant chairs, would have us be seated. 

Her little ones sit quietly at their mother’s feet and look inquir- 
ingly into her pallidface. That face bears striking marks of former 
beauty, many traces of which linger still—her eyes beam with the 
fire of intelleet, and every movement is marked with grace! Yet, 
reader! that lone woman is a s/ave! Nay, start not, nor deny the 
fact: for it is even so! She is held in bondage by the existing, un- 
just usages of society ; and keenly does she feel the fetters whose 
corrosive poison is cankering and festering her very heart, and 
freezing up her life-drops at their source! 

That woman was once the pride of the wealthy circle in which it 
was her bright destiny to move—her face wore the smile of gladness, 
and her favor was sought by many an aspiring one. She married 
her equal ih fortune and rank, and for a time, she was still the 
caressed and admired. But unavoidable misfortunes crossed her 
path — wealth plumed her glittering wings and speedily took her 
flight,—the young husband sickened—wasted away—then yielded 
up to death; while the fragile being who clung to him mid all his 
deep afflictions and trials, now relaxed her hold only to feel the 
whole weight of all their accumulated sorrows press heavily upon 
her crushed and bleeding heart. For a time friends pitied, and 
offered words of sympathy, but soon, one by one they forsook her 
and fled! The poor widow may no longer mingle in the circle in 
which she formerly moved, — and why’ Is she less worthy? Has 
she lost a single virtue, or has her intellect been robbed of a single 
gem? Have the fires of affliction scorched out one noble trait, or 
left the heart less susceptible of poverty and neglect? Alas, no! 
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She has been bereft of nought save the gilded trappings of wealth; 
and though possessed of superior mental powers — of numberless 
virtues— an unsullied name, and with a heart keenly alive to the 
sad change as it regards her position in society, she must withdraw 
herself from former scenes of enjoyment, to pine away in solitude 
within the narrow limits of her humble abode. She must toil early 
and late to support herself and little ones, and should a friend 
deign to call upon her, it is for the purpose ot bestowing charity, 
rather than from the desire of keeping up former intercourse! This 
is no fancy sketch, and yet multitudes are ready to declare, that 
this poor widow is not, in reality, a s/ave. But / know of no word 
in our language so applicable to her case, as the one I have made 
use of—indeed, no sufter word, could eonvey an adequate idea of 
her real situation. But methinks I hear my opponent say: ‘*Tru- 
ly, such cases are distressing and the policy is bad whereby they 
exist—but after a!l, individuals thus situated are not bound—they 
are free to go and come when they please — they have liberty of 
the will; while many have wealthy relatives who supply all their 
wants—besides, if permitted to retain their former position in so- 
ciety, they would not enjoy it— they would feel as if out of their 
sphere: consequently, it is best that scenes of former splendor 
should be shut from their sight!” 

Very wise reasoning, truly, and will doubtless bear analyzing. 
In the first place, zndividuals thus situated, are not bound: no! 
not by fetters of iron or steel, but by tnat which is fur more gal- 
ling — neither have superiors, or foes inflicted the stripes; but 
they have been given by equals, yea, by professed friends! Again, 
“they are free tocome and go when they please” that may be, 
but not where they please! ‘* They have liberty of the will? 
true, they have liberty to work or starve, just as they see fit, or 
perchance to accept an asylum in some house erected for the poor. 

“ They have wealthy relatives, &c.’’ What sensitive mind feels 
poverty more keenly, than when dependent upon a wealthy rela- 
tive? Bodily wants may be supplied, in most cases, grudgingly ; 
and ¢his is bondage of the must humiliating character. 

Lastly, ‘they would not enjoy their former position in society 
if permitted tu retain it.” This very fact speaks for itself. So 
long as wealth is the only passport into the first society ; so long 
will persons deprived of it, feel humbled when in the presenee of 
its possessor. Aristocracy is becoming the bane of our country ; 
we find it in every city — every town and every village; swelling 
and puffing as far as circumstances will p:rmit: avery TYRANT, 
who tramples upon the rights and privileges of mankind, and places 
upon the necks of humbled victims the galling yoke of bondage! 

But another scene presents itself to our view. Go with me to 
yonder splendid mansion! Enter its spacious halls and survey with 
wonder and admiration its various apartments! The hand of wealth 
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has scattered full well her glittering treasures here ; but by what 
means! Follow the owner to the szn¢ wherein his goldea coin was 
cast, and there behold the OPPRESSOR! He stands with hardened 
heart, in the presence of High Heaven, and dares to deal out the 
foul waters of death to his unwary brother, when he Anows that 
it degrades and ruins him — robs him of his hard earned gains— 
beggars his wife and children—brings loathsome disease upon his 
manly form—quenches the fire of intellect—obliterates every tender 
recollection and stamps his soul with the bloody seal, wrought by 
fiends in the dark vaverns of despair! 

Tell me not, that this man is not a ¢yrant! that no unwilling 
slaves stand in his presence clanking the fetters with which they 
are bound! “Viamber/ess are his victims who struggle for freedom, 
and are still unable to throw off their shackles, and stand redeemed 
before their oppressive foe. Habits, when once formed, become a 
part of our existence, and if vicious, by constant exposure to 
temptation, they soon gain the ascendency over judgment and 
every reasoning power. ‘Then the man becomes the s/uve, nor 
has he strength or moral courage sufficient to loosen his bonds, 
and he who kindles and feeds this destructive fire—who delights to 
add oil and fuel to the devouring element, till its flames become 
unquenchable, he it is, that may bear the stigma of TYRANT, 
OPPRESSOR! Nor is he located in any one portion of our 
goodly land! Behold him as he stalks abroad at the North, that 
part of our country that boasts of freedom, and listen as he rejoices 
over his thousands slain! Look upon him at the South, where he 
carries on with impunity his work of death! Gaze upon him at the 
East, where with stealthy tread he succeeds but évo well in making 
sure the bonds of his victims, while with a bolder march and state- 
lier step, he strides over the fair domains of the West, spreading 
devastation and ruin, whenever the hot vapors of his foul breath 
are inhaled, or the sound of his footfall is distinctly heard! 

But another form of oppression now claims our attention. Go 
to the largest, the most wealthy cities of which our country boasts! 
The streets are crowded with children, miserably clad, whose very 
countenances betoken the most abject poverty,— their little hands 
are always outstretched to receive the beggarly coin, if it should 
perchance be bestowed. Even the bones in the streets, which dogs 
would scorn to notice, are gathered by these starving little ones, 
broken open, that the marrow may be sucked out, to help sustain 
a wretched existence: 

And yet these children have a just claim upon humanity, they 
have souls which must exist during the ceaseless ages of eternity, 
they have minds capable of cultivation, the germs of intellect im- 
planted within them are susceptible of culture and expansion! And 
yet they are suffered to pass on; urged by the gnawings of hunger 
they are led to commit theft— vices of all descriptions soon follow 
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in itheie tain, till their last days are paenre the house of correc- 
tion—the gloomy dungeon or perchance the gallows. Many may 
have a more enviable end, by being cut down by hunger and ex- 
posure, ere their hearts have grown “bold in sin, or their souls be- 

‘come polluted by crime. And is there no slavery among this 
wretched class of children? Are they not held in bondage by : 
tyrant whose well known name is POV ERTY? Still, the rich man 
walks the streets, heedless of the wretchedness around him; his 
mind, may be, is absorbed in some GREAT sclseme for the amelio- 
ration of mankind in some place far distant; perhaps, he is to 
speak that night before a crowded house, of the untold sufferings 
of the poor African race, and he has no eyes to see how much mis- 
ery there is to alleviate at HOME! His duties lie farther off, and 
somebody else must attend to these at home; but yr pee pend 

that personage is just like himself: consequently, the evil goes 

unchecked. 

‘‘But,”? saith my opponent, ‘‘we cannot be expected to lavish 
money upon every poor beggar in the streets : it would soon drain 
our purses !”” Not so, allow me to say. There is wealth enough in 
every city if rightly distributed, to relieve the wants of all its poor. 
But just so long as the rich choose to indulge in every known lux- 
ury—to be strangers to self-denial — to lavish upon foreigners of 
every name, immense sums for a little music and dancing, or to 
meet such other wants as they may chance to have; just so long 
will our own poor be neglected and uncared for. But the day of 
retribution is at hand, when the voice of justice will cry aloud 
for vengeance! I would not, for the price of a world, be the rich 
man at the bar of God, face to face with all the miserable beings 
whom it was once in my power to assist, but to whom I had denied 
the scanty pittance, which they from necessity, with so much 
earnestness demanded. 

A few benevolent individuals can do but little in a large city, 
towards restraining vice or relieving distress, but let wnz¢ed efforts 
be made by every one connected with the better classes of society, 
let them first purify ¢hemse/ves from all iniquity, and then go forth 
to the great work of reform — let them close up every avenue of 
vice and pollution, and a marked change will soon be manifest in 
the morals and condition of our poor. 

We will take a hasty glance at another wretched class of human 
beings — they were not born in bondage ; infancy and childhood 
was to them a period of innocence and liberty ; ; but the destroyer 
came, when both took their everlasting flight! And now covered 
with shame and pollution, they are kept in bondage by the dark, 
the fiendish passion of man, sinking low and yet lower into the 
fearful abyss which is yawning to engulf them. And who are the 
oppressors, who the perpetrators of ali this wretchedness and crime? 
Upon MAN, nine tenths of the accountability rests! He seeks to 
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trample upon virtue— ’tis he who delights to sound her agonizing 
de: ath-kneil! He may loudiv contend for Sreedom— for the eman- 
cipation of all mankind from bondage; but the sound of his voice 
scarcely dies away in silence, ere he “hastes to make sure the bonds 
of his victim!! Wo! Wo! unto him when the day of destruction 
cometh, for then shall those whom he has enslaved, gnash upon 
him with their teeth, as they haste to drag him into the depth of 
the lowest hell! 

There are many other species of tyranny which might be men- 
tioned, but space forbids — and but one more head shall now be 
noticed. ‘This is Domestic Tyranny. How often do we see the 
man who exhausts all his politeness, all his kindness, when away 
from home; the moment he enters his own door his evil genius is 
ready to welcome him and then farewell to all peace until the 
wished for moment of his absence arrives. His wife, poor crea- 
ture, never expects to grease hun, his childrem flee from the pres- 
ence of their father, while every servant has learned to tremble at 
his dreaded approach. Such a man is often heard denouncing 
slavery of all kinds as the greatest curse of our nation, and [ would 
not dis spute the point with him in the least; but I wou/d just ask, 

what name might be given to Ads system of oppression ? 
I would not have it inferred from the above remarks that I uphold 
any system of slavery, or undervalue any just means used for its 
sup pression or extermination. Onthe contrary, { would hail with 
i delight the dawning of that day when redemption to all the op- 
pressed should be proclaimed in thunder-tones from land to land 
| and from sea to sea! But, as before said, Slavery is a //ydra 
Monster, and it should be the aim of every patriot and philan- 
throp'st, Zo strike off first the head nearest home! 
Evils at a distance become magnified by our imperfect vision, 
and we cannot see clearly just when and where to strike the blow 
| that shall prove effectu: il to their removal. But we need not wander 

)far from home*to find those already named and many others not 

} here enumerated; they are plague spots upon every portion of our 
bbel oved land, and it becomes every one to examine Aizmse//, 
Hfore sitting in judgment upon others, and see if his own soul be 
unpolluted by the vice which he so religiously condemns. Let him 
first be sure that no beam remains in his own eye, then with per- 
fect confidence, and heartfelt kindness he can speak to his erring 
Sbrother of the things that offend, and render assistance, if neces- 
sary, in removing every stain or spot, from the fair face of our 
country’s fame. 


Keokuk, Iowa, Feb. 1852. 
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Al Free psa — Criticism. 








A FREE SPIRIT. 





A flame of feeling in my bosom glowing, 
Burns with a brilliant, an electric fire, 
And airs from Tempe that come o’er me flowing, 
Sometimes subdue it, but again inspire. 

Be 
Tell me, my soul, why does the thrilling rapture, 
That vibrates from my heart strings, rise and fall ? 
Is it because now free man, then a capture, 
The spirit ’s first transported, then in thrall ? 


Yes, yes, I feel the truth within me ringing, 
Man’s nature ’s not in tune, wnless it ’s free, 
But free with feeling,—then no earthly singing 
Oan reach iis high toned harmony’s degree. 


re ee rr rr errr er eer 


CRITICISM. 


Selected. 

First follow nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same: 
Unerring Nature! still divinely bright, 

One clear, unchang’d, and universal light, 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart, 

At once the source, and end, and test, of art. 

Art from that fund each just supply provides, 
Works without show, and without pomp presides: 
In sone fair body thus th’ informing soul 

With spirit feeds, with vigour fills, the whole; 
Each motion guides, and ev’ry nerve sustains, 
Itself unseen, but in th? effects remains. 

Some to whom Heav’n in wit has been profuse 
Want as much more to turn it to its use; 

For wit and judgment often are at strife, 

Tho’ meant each other’s aid, like man and wife. 
?Tis more to guide than spur the Muses’ steed, 
Restrain his fury than provoke his speed: 

The winged courser, like a gen’rous horse, 
Shows most true mettle when you check his course. 


Those Rules of old, discovei*d, not devis’d, 


Are Nature still, but Nature methodiz’d: 

Nature, like liberty, is but restrained 

By the same laws which first herself ordain’d. 
Hear how learn’d Greece her useful rules indites, 

When to repress, and when indulge our flights: 

High on Parnassus’ top her sons she showed, 

And pointed out those arduous paths they trod; 

Held from afar, aloft, th’? immortal prize, 

And urg’d the rest by equal steps to rise. 


Just precepts thus from great examples giv’n, 


She drew from them what they deriv’d from Heav’n; 
The gen’rous critic fann’d the poet’s fire, 

And taught the world with reason to admire. 

Then Criticism the Muse’s handmaid prov’d 

To dress her charms, and make her more belov’d; 
But following wits from that intention strayed ; 

Who could not win the mistress woo’d the maid; 
Against the poets their own arms they turn’d. 

Sure to hate most the men from whom they learn’d. 
So modern ’pothecaries, taught the art 
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Epigrams.—Narrow-minded Uncharitableness &c. 





By doctors’ bills to play the uocvor’s part, 
Bold in the practice of mistaken rules. 
Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools. 
Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey; 
Nor time nor moths e’er spoil’d so much as they: 
Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid, 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made; 
These leave the sense their learning to display, 
And those explain the meaning quite away. 
* . >. 7. . * 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 
For there’s a happiness as well as care. 
Music resembles poetry; in each 
Are nameless graces, which no methods teach, 
And which a master-hand alone can reach, 
If, where the rules not far enough extend, 
(Since rules were made but t. promote their end,) 
Such lucky license answer to the full 
Th’ intent propos’d, that license is a rule. 
Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to take, 
May boldly deviate from the commor track. 
Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend; 
From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 
Which, without passing thro’ the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its end at once attains. 
In prospects thus some objects please our eyes, 
Which out of Nature’s common order rise, 
The shapeless rock, or hanging precipice. 


Epigrams. 
THE POET. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE.) 








By what is he so touching in all hearts? 

By what subdues he every element? 

Is *t not the kin-tone? from his breast impelled, 
That winds all worlds of being in his own. 


THE NOBLEMAN. 


Who is the real nobleman? 
That I have always known ? 
He only is the real one, 
Who one himself has shown. 





WRARAARAAAA 


Narrow-minded Uncharitableness and Comprehensive Earnestness. 


SELECTED. 





It is amusing to see what it is that has offended a certain class 
of people, what they believe offends others, how hollow, empty and 
common they esteem an existence different from their own, how 
they direct their shafts against the outworks of appearances, how 
little they even dream in what an inaccessible castle that man lives 
who is always in earnest in regard to himself and everything around 
him. Goethe to Schiller. 
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ATALA. 


From the French of M. Viscount de Chateaubriand. 








IN CONCLUSION, 





THE FUNERAL, 


‘I will not now attempt, O René, to portray to you the despair 
which seized my soul when Atala yielded the last sigh. Enough of 
warmth is not remaining in me; my closed eyes must needs be 
opened again to the sun, to learn of him the amount of tears which 
they have shed in his light. Yes, that moon which now shines 
over our heads will no longer illuminate the solitudes of Kentucky; 
yes, the river on which our pirogues are now floating will stop the 
course of its waters, sooner than my tears cease to flow for Atala! 
During two whole days, I was insensible to the words of the hermit. 
While trying to soothe my grief, that excellent man would not use 
the vain arguments of earth; he said to me only: ‘My son, it is 
the will of God ;’ and he pressed me in his arms. I never would 
have believed that so much consolation could be found in such few 
words of the resigned Christian, had I not experienced it myself. 

The tenderness, the unction, the unfailing patience of the old 
servant of God, in fine subdued the stubbornness of my grief. I 
was ashamed of the tears which I made him shed. ‘My Father,’ 
said I to him, ‘this is too much: let the passions of a young man 
trouble the peace of thy days no more. Let me bear away the 
remains of my betrothed ; I will bury them in some corner of the 
desert; and if I be still doomed to live, I will endeavor to render 
myself worthy of those eternal nuptials promised me by Atala.’ 

‘At this unexpected return of courage, the good Father trembled 
for joy; he exclaimed: *O blood of Jesus Christ, blood of my di- 
vine Master, I recognize there thy merits! Without doubt thou 
wilt save this young man. My God, finish thy work; restore peace 
to that troubled soul, and leave with him no trace of his miseries 
except their humble and useful memories.’ 

‘The righteous man refused to give up the body of the daughter 
of Lopez; but he proposed to bring his young converts together, 
and to bury her with every Christian ceremony; this I would not 
allow. ‘The woes and the virtues of Atala,’ said I to him, ‘are 
unknown to men; let her tomb, dug secretly by our hands, partake 
of that gloom.’ We agreed that we would go the next day at the 
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rising of the sun, to bury Atala under the arch of the natural 
bridge, at the entrance of the Groves of the Dead. It was also 
resolved that we would spend the night in prayer by the side of 
that saint.’ 

‘Towards evening we conveyed her precious remains to the en- 
trance of the cave which opened towards the North. The hermit had 
wound them in a piece of European linen, spun by his mother: it 
was the only memorial he retained of his country, and a long time 
previous he destined it to his own tomb. Atala was couched on 
a green turf of the sensitive plants of the mountains; her feet, her 
head, her shoulders and a portion of her bosom were uncovered. 
In her hair was seen a flower of the magnolia all faded * * * 
the very same that I had placed on the bed of the virgin, to render 
it fruitful. Her lips, like a rose bud culled two mornings ago, 
seemed to languish and to smile. In her cheeks, of an astonishing 
whiteness, some blue veins could be distinguished, Her beautiful 
eyes were closed, her modest feet joined, and her hands of alabaster 
pressed upon her heart a crucifix of ebony ; the scapulary of her 
vows was attached to her neck. She seemed enchanted by the 
Angel of Melancholy and by the two-fold sleep of innocence and 
death: never have I seen anything more heavenly. He, who had 
not known that that young maiden had enjoyed the light of life, 
would have taken her for the statue of Sleeping Virginity. 

‘The righteous man continued praying the whole night long. I 
sat in silence on the bolster of the death-bed of my Atala. Many 
atime, during her sleep, have I held on my knees that charming 
head! Many a time have I leaned over her, to hear and to breathe 
her breath! But now no sound came from that still bosom, and in 
vain I was waiting for my beauty to awake! 

‘The moon lent her pale light to this mournful vigil. She arose 
at midnight, like a white Vestal who is just going to weep over the 
coffin of acompanion. Soon she spread around through the woods 
the great secret of melancholy, which she loves to tell to the old 
oaks and to the antique shores of the seas. Now and then the 
righteous man would dip a branch of flowers in the holy water ; 
then, again shaking the moistened bough, he perfumed the night 
with the balms of heaven. At other times he repeated with a ven- 
erable air some verses of an ancient poet, named Jud ; he said: 

‘*I have passed away like a flower; I have withered away like 
the grass of the field.” 
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“Why has light been given to the miserable, and life to those 
who are in bitterness of heart?” 

‘Thus chanted the man of ancient days. His voice grave and 
somewhat waving went rolling in the silence of the deserts. The 
name of God and of the tomb went forth with all the echoes, o’er 
all the torrents, through all the forests. The cooings of the dove 
of Virginia, the fall of a torrent in the mountain, the tolling of the 
bell which called the voyageurs, were blended with these mournful 
songs; and one thought one could hear in the Groves of the Dead 
the distant choir of the departed, who responded to the voice of 
the solitary. 

‘In the meanwhile a bar of gold was formed in the East. The 
sparrow hawks screamed on the rocks, and the martens entered the 
hollows of the elms. It was the signal for conveying Atala to the 
tomb. I placed the body on my shoulders; the hermit marched 
before me, spade in hand. We were descending from rock to rock; 
old age and death slackened equally our step. At the sight of the 
dog which had found us in the forests, and which now, bounding 
for joy, led us another route, I fell melting in tears. Often the long 
floating hair of Atala, sporting with the gales of the morning, 
spread its golden veil over my eyes ; often sinking under the bur- 
then, I was obliged to lay it down onthe moss, and seat myself by 
its side, to regain my strength. In fine, we arrived at the place 
marked by my grief; we passed under the arch of the bridge. O, 
my son! picture to yourself a young savage and an old hermit, on 
their knees, face to face with one another in a desert, digging with 
their hands a tomb for a poor girl whose body was laid out close 
by, in the dry ravine of a torrent! 

‘When our work was done, we put the beauty in her bed of white 
clay. Alas! I had hoped to make another couch for her! Taking 
then a little dust in my hand, and holding a frightful silence, I 
fixed for the last time my eyes on the face of Atala. Then I spread 
the earth of sleep on a forehead of eighteen springs; I saw the 
features of my sister disappearing by degrees, and her graces being 
concealed under the curtain of Eternity. Her bosom continued 
some time above the brown soil, like a white lily growing in a bed 
of dark clay: ,Lopez,’ I then exclaimed, ‘behold thy son burying 
thy daughter!’ and I covered Atala with the earth of slumber. 

‘We returned to the cave, and I imparted to the missionary the 
project I had formed to dwell close by him. The saint, who knew 
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the heart of man wonderfully well, discovered my thought, and the 
wile of my grief. He said to me: ‘Chactas, son of Outalissi, while 
Atala was living, I begged you myself to remain with me; but now 
your lot is changed: you owe yourself to your country. Believe 
me, my son, griefs are not eternal; they must end sooner or later, 
because the heart of man is finite; itis one of our great afflictions; 
indeed, we are incapable of being unhappy a long time. Return 
to the Meschacabé: goconsole your mother, who is weeping for you 
every day, and who needs your help. Instruct yourself in the re- 
ligion of your Atala, whenever you can find an opportunity ; and 
remember that you have promised her to be virtuous and a Chris- 
tian As for me, I will watch here over her tomb. Go, my son, 
God, the soul of your sister and the heart of your old friend will 
go with you.’ 

‘Such were the words of the man of the rock; his authority was 
too great, his wisdom too profound for me to disobey him. On 
the next day 1 left my venerable host, who, pressing me on his 
heart, gave me his last counsel, his last blessing and his last tears. 
I passed by the tomb; I was surprised at finding there a little cross 
which appeared above the dead, as one may see the mast of a 
vessel after it is wrecked. I judged that the solitary had come to 
pray over the grave during the night; that mark of friendship and 
of religion made my tears flow in streams. I was tempted to open 
the grave again, and to look once more on my dearly beloved: a 
religious fear restrained me, I sat down on the earth freshly dug. 
With my elbow resting on my knees, and holding my head in my 
hand, I remained buried in reveries the most bitter. O René! 
there it wag that, for the first time, I indulged serious reflections 
on the vanity of our days, and on the greater vanity of our plans. 
Ah! my child, who has not indulged them, those reflections? I am 
now but an old stag whitened by the winters; my years vie 
with those of the Royston crow: alas! though so many days are 
heaped upon my head, though my experience of life has been so 
long, never yet have I met the man who has not been deceived in 
his dreams of happiness, never the heart which was not scarred by 
a secret wound. ‘The heart most serene in appearance resembles 
the natural wells of the Savannah Alachua: on the surface all ap- 
pears calm and pure; but when you look to the bottom of the foun- 
tain, you may see a large crocodile, which the well feeds in its 
waters. 
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‘Having thus seen the sun rise and set on that spot of grief, the 
next day, at the first strain of the swan, I began to be in readiness 
to leave the sacred sepulture. I parted from it as from the bourn 
whence I wished to run the career of virtue. Three times I invoked 
the spirit of Atala; three times the Genius of the desert responded 
to my appeals under the arch of death. Then I saluted the East, 
and I saw afar off, in the by-ways of the mountain, the hermit, 
who was entering the wigwam of some unfortunate creature. Fal- 
ling on my knees, and closely embracing the grave, I exclaimed: 
‘Sleep in peace in this strange land, daughter too unhappy! As a 
reward for thy love, for thy exile and for thy death, thou art to be 
abandoned, even by Chactas!’ Then, shedding floods of tears, I 
parted from the daughter of Lopez; then I wrung myself away from 
those spots, leaving at the foot of the monument of nature a mon- 
ument more sacred: the humble tomb of virtue.’ 


EPILOGUE. 

Chactas, son of Outalissi the Natchez, told this tale to René the 
European. Fathers have told it again to their children; and I, 
voyageur in distant lands, I have faithfully related what I learned 
from the Indians. I saw in this recital the picture of a hunting 
people and of a laboring people: religion, first legislatrix of men ; 
the dangers of ignorance and of religious enthusiasm: opposed to 
the knowledge, to the charity and to the genuine spirit of the 
Gospel; the conflicts of passions and of virtues in a simple heart; 
in fine, the triumph of Christianity over the most impetuous sen- 
timent and the most terrific fear: love and death. 

‘When a Seminole told me this legend, I found it very instruct- 
ive and wonderfully beautiful, because he displayed the flower of 
the desert, the charm of the wigwam, and a simplicity in the nar- 
ration of grief, which Ido not flatter myself that I have preserved. 
But one thing remained for me to know. I asked what had become 
of Father Aubry, and no one could tell me. I always would have 
been ignorant, had not Providence, who guides all things, disclosed 
to me that which I sought. Hear how it came to pass: 

‘I had traversed the shores of the Meschacabé, which formed 
heretofore the southern boundary of New France; and I was curi- 
ous to see, at the North, the other wonder of that empire, the Falls 
of Niagara. I had arrived in sight of the cataract in the ancient 
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country of the Agannonsioni,” when one morning, while crossing 
a plain, I saw a woman sitting under a tree and holding a dead 
child on her knees. I approached the young mother gently, and 
I heard her saying: 

‘If thou hadst remained among us, dear child, with what grace 
thy hand would have bent the bow! Thy arm would have conquered 
the bears in their fury; and, on the summit of the mountain, thy 
steps would have defied the roe-bucks in the chase. White ermine 
of the rock, so young to go away in the land of spirits! How wiit 
thou do to live there? Thy father is not there to bring thee food 
from the chase. Thou wilt be cold, and no Spirits will give thee 
skins for thy covering. Oh! I must hasten to go and rejoin thee, 
to sing thee sorgs and to give thee my bosom.’ 

‘And the young mother chanted with a trembling voice, rocked 
the infant on her knees, moistened its lips with maternal milk, and 
lavished on death all the cares that one gives to life. 

‘That woman wished to dry away the body of ber son on the 
branches of a tree, according to the Indian custom, so that there- 
after she might convey it to the tombs of its Fathers. Then she 
uncovered the new born babe, and, breathing a few moments over 
its mouth, she said: ‘Soul of my son, charming soul, thy father 
created thee in times long gone on my lips by a kiss: alas! mine 
have not the power to give thee a second birth.’ Then she opened 
her bosom, and embraced those icy remains, which would have 
been reanimated by the fire of the mother’s heart, had not God 
himself kept the breath which gave life. 

‘She arose and went looking about for a tree on whose branches 
she could expose her child. She chose a maple in full bloom, 
festooned with the garlands of the apios, and which exhaled the 
most delicious perfumes. With one hand she drew down the lower 
boughs, with the other she placed the body on them: then letting 
loose the branch, it returned to its natural position, holding the 
spoil of innocence concealed in an odorous foliage. Oh! how 
touching is that Indian custom! I have seen you in your fields of 
desolation ye pompous monuments of the Crassi and of Caesars ; 
and I prefer by far those aerial tombs of the Savage, those mau- 


soleums of flowers and of verdure which the honey bees perfume, 
which the zephyrs wave, where the nightingale builds her nest and 
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her plaintive melody is warbled forth. Were it the corpse of a 
young maiden which the hand of a lover had hung on the tree of 
death; were they the remains of a dear child which a mother had 
placed in the house of the little birds, the charm becomes redoubled. 
I approached the mother. She was mourning at the foot of the 
maple; I laid my hands on her head, raising the three cries of grief. 
Then, without speaking to her, each taking a bough, we brushed 
away the flies which hummed around the body of the child. But 
I was careful to avoid frightening a dove close by. The Indian 
woman said to it: ‘Dove, if thou be not the soul of my son which 
has taken its flight, thou art without doubt a mother who is seek- 
ing after something with which to build a nest. Take these locks 
which I will wash no more in the water of esguine; take them to 
make a couch for thy little ones: may they be saved for thee by 
the Great Spirit!’ 

‘In the mean while the mother wept for joy to see the politeness 
of the stranger. When this was ended, a young man approached. 
‘Daughter of Celuta, take your child again; we shall not remain a 
long time here, we will go away at the rising of the sun.” ThenI 
said: ‘Brother, I wish thee a blue sky, many roe-bucks, a robe of 
beaver, and hope. Thou art not then of this desert?’—‘No,’ the 
young man replied, ‘we are exiles, and we are going to seek a 
country.” While saying that, the head of the warrior fell on his 
bosom, and with the end of his bow he beat down the heads of the 
flowers. I saw that he had tears at the bottom of that history, 
and I was still. The woman took her son from the branches of 
the tree, and she gave him toher husband to carry. Then I said: 
‘Will you let me kindle your fire this night?’— ‘We have no wig- 
wam,’ the warrior replied; ‘if you wish to go with us, we will camp 
together on the bank of the Falls.—‘That is just what I wish,’ I 
replied; and we started together. 

‘We soon arrived at the bank of the cataract, which announced 
itself by awful roarings. It is formed by the Niagara river, which 
flows from Lake Erie, and casts itself into Lake Ontario; its perpen- 
dicular height is one hundred and forty-four feet. From Lake 
Erie to the Fall, the river runs with a rapid declivity: and just at 
the fall is more like a sea than a river, whose torrents rush to the 
open mouth of a gulf. The cataract is divided into two branches, 
and is crooked like a horse shoe. Between the two falls an island 
projects dug out underneath, which hangs with all its trees over 
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the chaos of the surges. The mass of the river which precipitates 
itself towards the south, is rounded in the form of a vast cylinder, 
then it unrolls in clothing of snow, and glitters in the sun with all 
kinds of colors; the part which falls towards the east descends in a 
frightful gloom; seeming like a column of the water of the deluge. 
Thousands of rainbows bend and cross one another over the abyss. 
Striking the shaken rock the water flies back in whirlwinds of 
mist, which arise above forests, like the smoke of a vast confla- 
gration. Pine trees, wild noyers, rocks hewn in form of phan- 
toms, adorn the scene. Eagles drawn along bv the current of the 
air, descend whirling around to the bottom of the gulf; and the 
carcajous hang themselves by their pliable tails on the end of a 
bended branch, to seize in the abyss the crushed bodies of elks 
and of bears. 

‘While with a vleasure mingled with terror I was contemplating 
this spectacle, the Indian woman and her husband left me. I 
searched for them ascending the river above the Falls, and soon 
found them in a place appropriate for their lamentations. They 
were lying down on the grass, with old men, near some human 
bones wrapped up in the skins of beasts. Astonished at everything 
I had seen for some hours past, Isat down by the side of the young 
mother, and said to her: ‘What does all this mean, my sister ?’ 
She answered me: ‘My brother, this is the earth of the country, 
these are the ashes of our ancestors, which go with usin our exile.’ 
— ‘And how,’ exclaimed I, ‘have you been reduced to such mis- 
fortune?’ The daughter of Celuta replied again: ‘We are the rem- 
nant of the Natchez. After the massacre which the French made 
of our nation to revenge their brothers, those of our brothers who 
escaped from the conquerors, found a shelter with the Chikassas, 
our neighbors. There in repose we lived a long time; but seven 
moons ago the pale faces of Virginia invaded our grounds, saying 
they had been given to thom by a king of Europe. We raised our 
eyes to heaven, and, charged with the remains of our ancestors, 
we have taken our route across the desert. I brought forth a child 
during the march; and as my milk was bad, on account of my grief, 
it died.” While saying this the young mother wiped her eyes with 
her hair; I also wept. ‘Or,’ I soon said, ‘my sister, let us adore 
the Great Spirit, every thing comes to pass by his order. Weare 
all voyageurs; our Fathers were as we; but there is a place where 
we will find rest. Were it not for the fear of a language so light 
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as that of a pale face, I would ask you whether you have ever heard 
of Chactas, the Natchez?’ At these words the Indian woman looked 
at me and said: ‘Who has spoken to you of Chactas the Natchez?’ 
I answered: ‘Rumor.’ The Indian woman resumed: ‘I will tell 
you what [ know, because you brushed away the flies from the body 
of my son, and you have just spoken beautiful words about the 
Great Spirit. I am the daughter of the daughter of René the 
European, whom Chactas adopted. Chactas, who had received the 
baptism, and René my grandfather so unfortunate, perished in the 
massacre.” ‘Man is always going from one grief into another,’ I 
replied, leaning down. ‘You can then also tell me some news of 
Father Aubry?’ ‘He has not been more fortunate than Chactas,’ 
said the Indianwoman. ‘The Chéroquois, enemies of the French, 
discovered his mission; they were led there by the sound of the 
bell which tolled for the aid of the voyageurs. Father Aubry 
could have saved himself; but he would not abandon his children, 
and he stayed to encourage them to die by his example. He was 
burned with extraordinary tortures; never could they draw from 
him a cry to bring shame on his God or dishonor his country. He 
ceased not during his agony to pray for his executioners, and to 
pity the fate of the victims. To draw from him a sign of frailty, 
the Chéroquois dragged at his feet an Indian Christian, whom they 
had horribly mangled. But they were wonderfully surprised wnen 
they saw the young man cast himself on his knees, and kiss the 
wounds of the old hermit, who cried out to him: ‘My child, we have 
been put in view of Angels and of men.’ The Indians, all furious, 
thrust a red iron in his throat, to hinder him from speaking. Then 
being no longer able to console the men, he expired. 

‘They say that the Chéroquois, all accustomed as they were to 
see the Savages suffer with constancy, could not restrain the avow- 
al that there was in the humble courage of Father Aubry something 
which was unknown to them and which surpassed every kind of 
courage on earth. Many among them, struck by this death, be- 
came Christians. 

‘Many years after this, Chactas, on his return from the land of 
the whites, having learned of the misfortunes of the leader of 
prayer, went to collect his ashes and those of Atala. He arrived 
at the place where the Mission was located, but it could scarcely 
be recognized. The lake was overflown, and the Savanna was 
changed into a marsh; the natural bridge, tumbling down had 
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buried under its remains the tomb of Atala, and the Groves of the 
dead. Chactas iingered there a long while; he visited the cave of 
the Solitary, which he found filled with thorn-bushes and raspberry 
vines, and in which a hind was giving milk to her fawn. He sat 
down on the rock of the death vigil, where he saw only some plumes 
fallen from the wing of the bird of passage. While he was weeping 
there, the familiar serpent of the missionary issued from the bramble 
bushes near by, and came twining himself around his feet. Chactas 
warmed in his bosom again this faithful friend remaining alone 
amid these ruins. The son of Outalissi has related that many a 
time, at the approach of night, he thought he could see the shades 
of Atala and of Father Aubry arising in the mist of the twilight. 
These visions filled him with a religious fear and with a sad joy. 
After having sought in vain for the tomb of his sister, and that of 
the hermit, he was just going to leave this spot, when the hind of 
the cave leaped before him. She stopped at the foot of the cross 
of the Mission. That cross was then half surrounded by water ; 
its wood was eaten by the moss, and the pelican of the desert loved 
to perch on its worm-eaten arms. Chactas judged that the grateful 
hind had led him to the tomb of his host. He dug under the rock 
which formerly served for an altar, and there he found the remains 
of a man and of a woman. He did not dount but that they were 
those of the priest and the virgin, which the Angels had perhaps 
buried in that spot; he wrapped them up in the skins of bears and 
took again the route towards home, conveying those precious re- 
mains, which rattled on his shoulders like the quiver of death. At 
night, he put them under his head, and he dreamed of love and 
virtue. © stranger! thou canst behold here that dust mingled 
with the bones of Chactas.’ 

When the Indian woman had spoken these words, I rose; and 
approaching the sacred ashes, I prustrated myself before them in 
silence. ‘Then standing back some distance, I exclaimed: ‘Thus 
passes over the earth all that was good, virtuous, sensible! Man, 
thou art only a rapid dream, a mournful reverie ; thou dost exist 
only by unhappiness ; thou art nothing except by the sadness of 
thy soul and the eternal melancholy of thy thought?’ 

These reflections filled my mind all night. The next day, at 
dawn, my host left me. The young warriors opened the march, 
and the wives closed it; the first were charged with the holy relics; 
the second carried their new-born: the old men walked slowly in 
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the middle, placed between their ancestor. and their posterity, be- 
tween memory and hope, between the home lost and the home to 
come. Oh! how many tears are shed when one gives up thus his 
native land, while, from the highth of the hill of exile, one spies 
for the last time the roof where he was nourished and, by the 
wigwam, the stream which continues flowing sadly across the lonely 
meadows of the country! 

Unfortunate Indians, whom I have seen wandering in the des- 
erts of the New World, with the ashes of your ancestors; ye who 
have given me hospitality in spite of your misery! I can render 
you no service now, for even as you, so I wander, at the mercy of 
men; and, less happy in my exile, I have not borne along the 


bones of my Fathers. 
END OF ATALA. 





Twilight Musings. 
BY A. M. B. 
of Tuscumbia, Ala, 





1. 
In the stillness which marks the close 
Of days gone by—the twilight hour, 
When shadows lie in soft repose, 
And sleeps the dew drop in the flow’r— 
Creeps on old superstition?s pow’r. 
z. 
Sitting now near the old hearth stone, 
By the fire’s dim, uncertain glare, 
I look around—am I alone? 
I see the cricket sperting there— 
His song alone disturbs the air, 
3. 
Now glancing with an inward eye, 

O’er the mirror which mem’ry sways, 
Seen like stars in an evening sky, 

The dearly loved of other days— 

With glimm’ring, then with steady rays 

4. 
As shadows fade away in night, 

So fade their errors from the view, 
Their virtues, like the stars, grow bright, 
As Heav’n puts on a darker hne— 

Then pierce the haze of mem’ry through. 
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5. 

And these are from the spirit world, 
And yet they seem to speak to me. 
Death! thou hast many arrows hurl’a, 
Where little grief was left to thee— 


But here indeed was misery. 


6. 
Ye too, are of the Spirit land, 
Who once a father’s heart did cheer, 
Blest cherubs from his little band, 
Oh! he did fondly love you here— 
Mourn you with the bitterest tear. 
a 
But ye are of a world of bliss, 
Freed from the bitter grief and care, 
That marks our checkered life in this, 
No lover’s fears can rankle there— 
No parting words the heart strings tear. 


8. 
Oh! love and grief, ye sway the soul 
With avalanche resistless pow’r, 
And I have felt your wild control, 
The light or darkness of the hour— 
The sky serene, or clouds that low’r. 


9. 

Few but know thee, so close ye twine 
And cling around our frailest part; 
Nor flow’r and fruit, nor leaf and vine, 
Are closer blended than thou art— 
Thou Heav’n and Hades of the heart. 


10. 
Shades of the land, farewell, farewell ! 
A mist is o’er the mirror shed, 
*Tis but a tear drep, light it fell, 
And o’er the surface gently spread— 
But broke the heart-cloud with its spell. 
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A Deseription of § some of the Signs wad = the Prairie Indians, 
as an International Language. 


BY. I. J. COOPER. 

«2 white man or «dmerican.—Most of the Prairie Indians de- 
signate him, by drawing their hand across their brow, — showing 
that he wears a fat. ‘The Sioux however, make the same motion 
but clench their hands instead of having them open. 

2 Frenchman.—The Sioux denote him by passing the hand in 
front of the mouth, as if cutting with a Anéfe. 

Spaniard or Mexican. — Use the hands as if brushing up 
whiskers. 

2 Snake or Comanche. — Shaking the extended forefinger, 
pointing to the earth, in front, to designate the serpentine course 
of a snake. 

-drapahoe.—Tapping the breast with the ends of the fingers of 
the right hand,—a spotted breast. 

Cheye nne.—Making 3 marks on the left arm close to shoulder 
with 3 fingers of the right hand—this being the badge or token of 
this tribe. 

Pawnee or Wolf.—The two first fingers of each hand elevated 
and the hands placed close to the head, to denote erect ears. 

Stoua. — Draw the hand quickly across the throat, to show a 
cut-throat. 

Sioux brulés.—Rubbing the hips as if burnt. 

Sioux casse de fléche. — Make the gesture of puiling back a 
bowstring, and then with clenched hands as if breaking in two an 
arrow. 

Crows. — Spread both hands and with the fingers upwards 
slightly agitate them opposite each shoulder, to represent the wings 
and flight of a bird. 

Blackfoot.—Rubbing the instep of the foot with one hand. 

2 chief or headman.—Extend forefinger of right hand -lightly 
curved and with the palm from you, make a semicircular motion 
with the same, leaving the point of the finger downwards, showing 
high and low—giving one to understand that he has authority 
as regards him. 

Brave man. — Forefinger of right hand extended and pushed 
forward, to denote one who goes ahead. 

Coward.— Drawing the right hand curved inwards close to the 
right side of the body, denoting a drawing back. 

“A person who can hear and will not. — Move forefinger of 


NotTre.—These are some of the signs used by the Prairie Indians as a language; and tho’ 
I may have failed to describe them with that minuteness and clearness which a curious rea- 
der might desire, he may atleast have the consolation that they are faithful as faras they go; 
for to my own experience among the Arapaboes, Chiennes, Apaches, Kioways and Camanches 
I have not scrupled to add the valuable memoranda of Maj. Solomon P. Sublette. <2 
oJ . 
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right hand to the right ear, and draw point of forefinger of left 


hand from opposite ear, as much as to say: what went in one 
ear came out at the other. 


4n old man. — Hand clenched, palm forward, and circular 
motion near the head, to denote that ééme has rolled over his head. 

4 Fool. —Placing the knuckles against the forehead, palm in- 
wards. Hard head. 

Friends.—Clasping both hands tightly together—showing a 
union. 

Poor or Destitute.—Rubbing down perpendicular forefinger of 
the left, with the forefinger of the right, as much as to say: he is 
stripped. 

Poor in flesh. — Placing hands curved against the chest, and 
throw them outwards, as if taking the flesh therefrom. 

Woman or Squaw. — Stroke down with both hands on each 
side of the head, to denote long hair. 

Whiskey or Strong Water. —— Holding up right hand, tightly 
clenched, agitating it as if holding something firmly that was hard 
to beat or hold. 

Tobacco.—I{old the right hand as though a long pipe were in it, 
bringing them towards you and back again with a slight sound of 
the nose as though emitting the smoke—this being the Indian 
mode of enjoying the weed. 


«2 Pipe.—Motion as above but keep the hand stationary. 

“2 Gun. — Place the hands in the position of holding a gun 
ready for shooting. 

Powder or Flour. — Hold the fingers of the right hand as if 
containing a pinch of either and then make the motion of sprink- 
ling it—showing its value and nature. 


Sait.— Place the forefingers of the right hand to the ¢ip of the 
tongue. 


Vermillion.—Rub the cheek to denote it—this being the In- 
dian rouge. 


Beads.—Make a sign with the fingers as if encircling the neck, 
for large beads, and place the finger at the base of the ear for 


others—as the former are worn as ornaments for the one, 
whilst the latter adorn the other. 


Dried Meat.—Use the open right hand with the palm upwards 
like a knife between the thumb and fingers of the left hand, the 
palm of which should likewise be upwards, as if splitting a piece of 
meat, as the Indian women do that of the buffalo in the process of 
curing it. 

Trading.—Cross two forefingers—an interchange. 

Swapping.—Make a pass with forefinger of each hand at right 


angles to cach other. 
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Rolling up. — Make a corresponding motion to that of rolling 
up a piece of cloth. 

Packing up.—Slap both hands together—showing the posi- 
tion of the packs upon a mule. 

Saddling up.— Place palm of open right hand upon the edge 
of the left hand, held vertically—showing he position of a sad- 
dle. 

Starting.—Holding left arm out, slightly crooked at the elbow 
with closed hand, and draw back the right from it, as though tak- 
ing something from beneath. 

«4 Dog. — Make the sign of a wolf, but use the right hand af- 
terwards, as though stroking his back. 

The Sun.—Make a circle with forefinger and thumb—7. e. 
touch the ends of these fingers. 

Time of day.—Make the sign of the sun, but with the hand in 
the same position, move from the East to that point in the heaven 
you wish to designate, as the position the sun occupied at the time. 
palms downwards and 
moved over each other to denote a covering. 

Time of night.—The same as the time of day with addition of 
the above sign, as the sign of the moon is the same as that of the 
sun. 

Mountain or steep ascent. — Left arm standing out from the 
body, bent at right angles, hand clenched tight. The Cumanches 
however, hold up their clenched hands before them to make this 
sign, and if the mountain be a very steep one, or a rugged rocky 
one, the right hand is brought down edgewise, by the other, as if 
cutting an edge from the same. 

Dead or death.— Hold left arm out with closed hand, pass the 
right beneath it and from you, to denote a going under the earth. 


Strong or strength. — Hold both arms bent at the elbow, the 
hands compressed tightly before you, as if holding the reins of a 
Siery horse. 

Walking.—Hold out the extended hands before you, the palms 
down and make a motion up and down like the movements of feet. 


Surprise or wonder.— Place the palm of the right hand over 
the mouth and press tightly, as if holding your breath. 


Snow and rain. — Hold the right arm high above the head, 
with the fingers hanging downwards, and move . gently or forcibly, 
ag case may be, u up and down, to denote the strength of the 

a 

Cold. —- Clench the hands and hold them closely to ae breast, 
with a trembling motion. 

Love.—-Press the clenched hands close to the breast. 
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Killing. —Clench the right hand, and move as if striking for- 


ward. 

Bad. — Clench the right hand as above, but open suddenly 
downwards with a corresponding motion. 

Large. — Hold out arms, with open hands, fingers meeting at 
the tips in the form of a circle—showing as much as you can 
hold. 

Far.— Retain left hand to the breast and move the right from 
it and you. 

“Vear.—Hands as above, but bring right hand back to the left. 

Pretty or handsome. — Make a pass with open right hand, 
palm towards you, past the face downwards and outwards. 

Good.—Hold the hand level, fingers straight and together, palm 
downwards and move it from the chin directly from you. 

v.—Make a pass from you with open palm outwards. 

Yes or affirmation.—Extend forefinger of the right hand, and 
with the palm from you make a circular motion upwards and out- 
wards from you. 

4 long time.—- Extend right arm with hand closed, and bring 
your left from the wrist of the right, along down the arm to your 
shoulder. 

To see. —- Point with two first fingers of right hand directly 
from the eyes. 

To talk.—Make a movement from the mouth of two first fingers 
of right hand. 

To lie.—Pass forefinger of right hand by the mouth to the left 
shoulder, showing that he speaks crooked, or speaks the truth 
over the left ; among the Kanzas however, two fingers are some- 
times crossed at the mouth, to show he speaks forked. 


To tell the truth.—Bring the forefinger of the right hand down 
past the mouth and make a curve downwards and then upwards. 


To hear.—Move the forefinger to the ear several times. 

Nut to hear or to be deaf.— Same motion as above, but then 
open the hand and throw it from the ear. 

To know.—Bring the open right hand, with the palm upwards, 
from the chin outwards. 


The system of counting, or the Indian’s Arithmetic. — For 
1, 2, 8, 4 and 5, the 1st, 2d, 3rd, 4th and 5th finger of the right 
hand, commencing atthethumb. For 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, the fin- 
gers of the left hand. For 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80 and 90, 
the hands outspread and closed, alternately marking tens. How- 
ever for 50 the hand is sometimes opened and then clenched tight- 
ly. For 100, both hands are opened and clenched tightly. Also 
for 90, you may open both hands, except the thumb of the right, 
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and then compress tightly. For 80, do the same with the thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand. For 7( and 60, the 2d and ord 
fingers of the right hand closed likewise and same motion. 

Wife. — Placing two first fingers of right hand alongside with 
points from you and palm down—denoting the same course in 
life. 

Brother or Sister. — Place the two fingers as above in the 
mouth, and for the female, add the above gesture—denoting the 
same parents. 

Child. — Hand with palm downward, directed in a slanting di- 
rection from the loins, and then show size of same by holding the 
hand a certain height from the earth—denoting its height. 

Buffalo Bull.—Place thumb against the head and extend fore- 
finger upwards slightly crooked in form of a horn; for a buffalo 
cow, lengthen the forefinger to show a longer horn. 

2 Horse. — Place two first fingers of right hand astraddle of 
the two first fingers of the left, making a movement with the 
same, for gallopping. 

4 Mule.—Spread both hands, fingers close together and move 
the samme, with hands upwards, close to the head, backwards and 
forwards, to show the dung ears. 

4 Beaver. — Rubbing back of left hand with the palm of the 
right, showing that the fur on its back is smooth. 

2 Fort.— Place the palms of the hands slightly extended, op- 
posite each other, and curve them inwards with the fingers’ ends 


touching so as to form a circle—this being the usual shape of 


Indian forts. 

4 Lodge.—Place the palms opposite, but have the fingers ele- 
vated and touching at the top in form of a cone. 

4 Camp.—Hold right hand in form of a circle, and motion up 
and down, to denote a silting down. 

Waggons.-—Make a circular pass from you, with hands slightly 
curved inwards and forefinger extended slightly, denoting the ro/- 
ling motion of the wheels. 

Fire.—Hand scolloped upwards, fingers apart, and motion up- 
wards several times, showing the flames. 

Grass.—Motion as above but hand close to the ground to show 
the springing up or out of the earth. 

Water or River.—Use right hand quickly, as if pouring into 
the mouth. 
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The Missouri Statehouse of Jefferson City. 
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THE CAPITOL OF MISSOURI AT JEFFERSON CITY. 


We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. T. M. Easterly, an experienced and 
highly accomplished Daguerreotypist of this city, for the use of the impression 
from which the above picture of the State House of Missouri has been engraved. 
The view was taken from a point near the Missouri river, several hundred yards 
below the capitol. 

Mr. Easterty has traveled extensively in the United States, and has taken 
daguerreotype impressions of a large number of beautiful scenes, all of which as 
well as the points from which they were viewed, appear to have been selected 
with taste and judgment. His gallery on 4th street is well worth a visit from all 
who delight in the Fine Arts. 

Wuat A MrvisTEr Is LIKE: — During the early days of New 
England, an Indian chief invited a minister to come and settle 
among his people, and, as an argument to induce him, the Saga- 
more said: ‘*You shall be to us, as one who stands by a running 
water, filling many vessels.” 

Truly, this is beautiful — out of the Bible, we have never read 
anything more so. There is that simple aptness so peculiar to 
Hebrew poetry — expressive, by a chaste and happy comparison, 
embodying the true nature of an Evangelist. He promulgates not 
his own wisdom: he falls back upon God’s revelation to his ra- 
tional creatures, and out of golden buckets pours forth living wa- 
ter, ‘‘free for all who thirst after holiness— himself as one standing 

by the fount of truth, teaching all who come ‘with hearts to re- 
ceive.” 
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ADVERTISING 


Stationery. 


» SCHUSTER & CO.—Stock of German, 
F, English, French, &c. Books, Engrav- 
ings, Blank Books, Music Paper and Sta- 
tionery, No. 38 Walnut street, corner of Se- 
cond street, St. Louis, Mo. 

August, 1851. 


~~ 
€runks. 
\ PE NDZI NSKI, Premium Trunk Maker. 
| Constantly on hand, at wholesale and 
retail, and made to order at the shortest no- 
tice, Hard Leather Trunks, Solid Leather 
Steel Spring Trunks, Valises, Carpet Bags, 
Packing Trunks, Ladies’ Dress Boxes, &c. 
Trunks repaired inthe best manner. Call 
and examine for yourselves before em. . 
elsewhere, as lam determined to sell as low 
s any house in the trade, at all risks, No. 42 
North Second street [Westside,] between 
Chestnut and Pine streets, May, 1851. 
A. B. LATHROP. J. W. MITCHELL. 
L. G. JEGFERS. 
B. LATHROP & Co. 
i ANUF AC TURERS and wholesaie and re- 
tail dealers in TRU NKS, Valises, Carpet 
bags, Umbrellas, Ladies’ Satchels, Dress and 
bonnet Boxes, &c. 
ysConstantly on hand at Eastern Prices 
(for CASH,) the largest assortment of Packing 
‘Trunks, Canvas or Leather, suitable for pack- 
ing Prints, Clothing or Fancy Articles, Boots 
a Shoes, Ac. Also—Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Packing Boxes for the city trade. 
Depot and Office No. 60 Third street, at the 
**Trunk Emporium” opposite Old Theatre, St. 
Louis, Mo. April, 1851. 


Architects. 


yEN. SMITH, Surveyor ‘and Engineer. 
Surveys made with accuracy and 
patch in any part 0 »f the city or coun try ; also, 
Maps constructed, and P lans and Estimates 
made for Rail, Plank and other roads. Orders 
respectfully solicited. Ottice : North-west 
corner Third and Chestnut streets, St. Louis. 
May, 1551. 


des- 


flowers. 


\LORA G ARDE N. —This estab lishme nt con- 
I tains a collection of P lants and Flowers 
not excelled perhajs by any in the United 
States. Of ROSES alone there are 230 varie- 
ties; and the proprietor has devoted ten years 
to storing his HOT-HOUSES, 420 feet in 
length, with specimens of rare and beautiful 
plants, and flowers from almost every part of 
the globe. The Garden is pleasantly situated 
on South Seventh street and affords a delight- 
ful retreat from the noise and dust of the city. 
A commodious SALOON has been fitted up 
and will be supplied with confectionary, ice 
creams, and other refreshments suitable tothe 
season and the place. Spirituous liquors are 
excluded from the premises. Boquets of the 
richest flowers and most tasteful combination 
furnished throughout every season of the 
year. 


April, 1851. G. GOEBEL. 


| Stoves, dealers in 








DEPARTMENT. 


Stoves 


HUDSON E. BRIDGE. HARRISON P. BRIDGE. 
BRIDGE & BROTHER. 
\M* NUFACTURERS of Pierce’s Patent 
“American Air-Tight “Empire”? and 
Premium Cooking Stoves, and 
Wood and Coal heating 
Tin Plate, Copper, Shect 
Iron, lron Wire, Tinners’ tools, machines, 
also, manufacturers of Jewett’s improved Pa- 
tent Cary Ploughs. 
VIL ES F. FILLEY, Manufacturer of the 
J celebrated pri e preminm cooking stoves; 
also, Irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy 
box and coal stoves; dealer in tin plate, cop- 
per, sheet iron, block tin, rivets, tinner’s 
tools, machines, &c, Warehouse No. 163 
North Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry 
on Lewis street, nearthe water works. 


“Victory” 
every variety of 





sHlathe ematical Instruments. 


J BLAT rT’ NE R, Mathematical and Surgical 
ee. Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pis- 
tols and Sportirg Materials, No. 58 North sSe- 
cond street, between Pine and Olive, St. Louis, 
Mo., manufactures, and has always on hand: 
Surveyor’s Compasses, Levelling Instruments, 
Theodolite Pocket Compasses, S y-gla 
Barometers, Thermometers, Draw ing Instru- 
ments, Spectacles, lvory and Gunter’s Scales 
and Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Gi 
Microscopes and Magnifying Glasses, Hydro- 
meters of silver and glass, hydromettrs tor 
acids and salts, Magic Lanterns, Electrical Ma- 
chines, &c., also, Surgical und Dental Instru- 
ments; Pocket, Dissecting, Cupping and self- 
injecting Taylor’s Shears, 
Syringes, large and small, Scarificators, Lan- 
cets; Force ps; Turnkeys; large Seales aud 
Weights for Druggists; Prescription Scales 
on Stands; Revolvers, Guns, Pistols, Powder 
Flaks, Game Bags, Ac. 13 All the above In- 
struments repaired at short notice inthe best 
manner. 





Sses, 


isses, 


cases; all sizes; 


hardware. 


\ TILSON & BROTHERS, 


Wholesale Deal- 
ers in Hardware, corner of Main and 
Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


P WONDERLY, Manufacturer of Copper, 

Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such as Cop- 
per Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, 
Soda Fountains, Copper ettles, Well and Cis- 
tern Pumps, and every other article in his line 
of business, No. 233 Main street, South-east 
cerner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also 
manufactures and keeps constantly on hand, 
Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware 
alwavs on hand, wholesale and retail. 


C. BENEDICT, D. PEARCE; 
Danbury, Conn. St. Louis, Mo. 
AVID PEARCE & CO., Manufacturers and 
| wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and 
Straw Goods, No. 1:0 Mainst., St. Louis, Mo. 
HENWOOD, Hat manufacturer, No, 72 

di. Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Saddlern. | fashionable Goods 


EWITT & STEINACKER, Saddle, Har- | 'OHE undersigned takes the liberty of in- 
| ness and Trunk Manufacturers, whole- j forming you that he has removed his place 
sale and retail, No. 67 Fourth street, corner of | of business to Olive street, a few doors above 
Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis. | Main, south side, in the Exchange Building, 
— + | and three doorsabove Messrs. E. W. Clarke & 


Co's. Banking House, where he is now open- 


Commissions. cnn aed will eaatione te beasive Gaeian ihe 


oring months, a iarge and full assortment o 


H. W. LEFFINGWELL, R. 8S. ELLIOTT, » most fashionable styles of goods, in his 
Notary Public Com’r of Deeds. 1e, for gentlemen’s wear; and where he will 
f 


EFFINGWELL & ELLIOT, Real Estate | be pleased to sex 


nd their friends with them. and assure- 


riends and custom- 


i Dealers, Auctik I i Convevancers 
No. 123 Chestn 


Estate sold on cx 


1 10 may favor him with their patron- 
) } age, yat they shall receive his pers nul atten- 
1 ‘ { ind ten. d| ‘ nd his best eff t i - Very re- 
t 


auction. Also. ¢ i e 
fully, your obedient 


acknowledgment nt, alas ; 
1 additions to be . G, SHELTON, 
firmation given fre 


done promptly and correctl) ae ry Goods 


‘ENERA™ AGENCY | ‘ 
I public lands, 1 >. m rv lar lige KING & - iol Dry Ga« 


strect. Sf 


anc 


warrants, payment of acaiers 


titles, amicable co “ } Louis. Job P. Di , » yuis, Wylley King 

other business within the legitimate sphere | do., Richard Bi M j 

an Agent's duties, | 
ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St 

ouis. Mo. Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. Mx 

reery, Wm. Hi. Barksdale, Wm. A. Hargt 


line, Charles D. 


Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 
Depositions for all the North-western States, 
Missouri included. October, 18.1. 


Vv 
CHARLES CORKERY, «bes McCREERY & CO. Wholesale deal 
! 
| 
iI 
| ¢ 


. ea | onan 
<\ttornens. \y ons, CHRISTY & CO., wholes 
ple | ers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main 
‘LOVER & CAMPBELL, late of Palmyra,| st, Louis. Mo. James Woods. Wi 
I Mo., Attorneys at Law, St. Louis, Mo. | (hristy, James C. Christy. Robert K. 


JOHN LOUGHBOROUGH, Attorney and | 
e 


- ° ~ 
Counsellor at Law, office No. 56 Pine | tri lreea 
Jruul Crees. 
street, near Third, (adjoining that of the Clerk 

‘the Supreme Court. a “es ° 
ee prt IT TREES AND SHRUBBERY, for 
sale by the undersigned, at their fruit 
arm and nursery. This establishment is lo- 
cated seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. 
rhere are Omnibus Coaches running sily 
from the City within one half mile of the es- 
I HEREFORD. Attornev at Law. Indepen- | tablishment. The Nursery and Gardens are 


Tl’ F. RISK & A.FALLER, Attorneys at 
- Law, office—No. 15 North Chestnut st., 
doors west of the Republican building,) St. 


Louis, Mo. 


open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 


dence, Mo. Oilice over Thomas & Todd’s , 
reception of visitors. Horticulturists and ama- 


store. 
. Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & | teurs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independence, tablishment and examine for themselves. In 
Mo.; Hon. Wm. Scott, Hon, Thos. t. Price, | directing the attention of the public to their 
George W. Hough, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tatt & | "Ursery, they would remark that one of the 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq.» H. Cobb, St. | firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been engaged 
Mo. in the above business for the last twenty-five 
vears; during that time he has tested many of 
the varieties now growing. This, with the 


{eather. assurance on their part of an intention to in- 


ONN GC. MEYER, Dealer in Hides, Leather: | Crease the number of their trees, as well as to 
J Oils and Findings, Nc. 88, North Main | #4d to their assortment from year to year, fur- 
street, St. Louis. Mo. nishes a strong guarantee to persons wishing 
to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices fortrees 

Fur nitur Pe. will be as reasonable as at any similar estab- 
- ——— a lishment East or West, and when desired, 
() w. JEROME, wholesale end retail dealer trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
phe manufacturer of Cabinet Furnituie, | city or on steamboats; packed in good order 
Chairs, bedsteads, &c.. Nos. 44, 46 and 48, | fortheir destinatior 
Olive street, opposite the Monroe House, St. J 7 All letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
Louis, Mo. St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, Carondelet, 
mae agape -_ arr" me meme ith prompt attention. 
W*; M. M. H ARLOW, ‘proprietor - of the St. JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 
Louis Furniture Store, manufactures 
and keeps constantly on hand every variety 
of househojq furniture, matresses, window 
blinds, will o w ware, &e. aper Warehouse 

Also, manufactures to order every article in | - : nieainah = 
his line, with despatch. Orders from abroad | SLIGO BOOK STORE AND PAPER WARE- 
promptly attended to, and goods carefully HOUSE, 
packed. All goods warranted as recom- MOS H. SCHULTZ, No. 136, North Main 
mended. f street, St, Louis, opposite the Bank. 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- Wholesale dealer in books, paper and sta- 
ween Olive anz Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo. | tionery. 


Louis, 























Banking Houses. 


AGE & BACON, Banking House No. 139 
Main street, St. Louis, next door to the 
Bank of Missouri. 

N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes 
from all parts of the Union collected and Ex- 
change on the East and South for sale at all 
times. 

Also Branches of Exchange and Banking 
Houses at San Francisco and Sacramento Ci- 
ties, California. 














] OKEBR, RENICK & CO., bankers and ex- 
4 change dealers, No. 132 Main street, west 
side, third door north of Vine street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchased 
and sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Orleans for sale at the lowest rates in 
sums to suit purchasers. 





Pn iN J. ANDERSON & CU., bankers and 

exchange dealers on the north-west corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. In- 
terests paid to depositors, drafts and notes 
collected, sight and time bills purchased and 
exchange on the eastern cities and New Or- 
le»ns for sale at the lowest rates. 





: 1. BENOISE & Co., bankers and ex- 
8 change dealers, No. 83 Main street, east 
side third door north of Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchas- 
ed, and sight exchange on the eastern cities 
and New Orleans for sale, at the lowest rates, 
in sums to suit purchasers. 





8. HASKELL. JAS. E- FRANCISCUS 
J. H. BILLING. 
] ASKELL & CO., bankers and exchange 
dealers, cornerof Main and Vine streets, 

St Louis, Mo., buy and sell exehange on all 
the eastern, western and southern cities; all 
kinds of bank notes, and foreign gold and sil- 
ver. 

3 Land warrants bought and sold, and ful- 
ly guaranteed. 

wFCollections made in all cities, and 
promptly remitted for, at current rates of ex- 
change, free of charge. 

1} Interest allowed on deposits on time, or 
to be checked for at sight. 

X-} rhe highest price paid for Gold Dust. 
OL aa 


Slate Dard. 


OHN M. CANNON, Siater, No. land 17 
South Sixth street, St. Louis, would re- 
spectfully inform the public that, having new 
comp! ted his arrangements, he is prepared to 
make contracts for any work in his line. He 
has in his employ practical slaters, and is well 
prepared to execute in a workmanlike man- 
ner, and with dispatch, all orders entrusted 
to his care. He keeps constantly on hand, and 
for sale. Welch slate, rich tiles, sheet lead, 
slate flagging, slate hearths, copper, brass and 
iron sleting nails, Rosendale cement, and all 
other articles pertaining to his business. He 
will strip from roofs zinc, sheet iron, tin, or 
other covering, and substitute therefor slate. 
Slate removed from one roof, can be used to 
advantage on another, which is not the case 
with any other roofing material. His terms 
are such as cannot but prove satisfactory. 
Apply as above. 


Brushes. 


| flag moe & CO., importers of German, 
» French and English FancyGoods, and 
manufacturers of all kinds of brushes, No. 
47 Main street, St, Louis, Mo. 














College. 


ONATHAN JONES’ COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, St, Louis, Mo., incorporated 
by the General Assembly, January 24, 1849. 
With full authority to “grant diplomas, award 
degrees, confer honors, and exercise all and 
singular, the privileges common to Commer- 
cial Colleges, authorized by law in other 
States.”—Charter, Sec. 2. 

Young Gentlemen wishing to prepare them- 
selves for busine s pursuits, are respectfully 
invited to call during business hours and exam- 
ine the mode of imparting instruction, the 
progress of the pupils, and the superior faci- 
lities extended to those desirous of qualifying 
themselves for the practical duties of the 
Counting House. Personal references given 
to above one hundred and eighty (180) Practi- 
cal Accountants now in charge of Books in 
this city, all of whom have completed their 
business education in this institution. 

N. B. For CIRCULARS containing infor- 
mation in regard to the terms, the course of 
instruction and all business connected with 
the above, call at the ‘*Book-keeping Depart- 
ment,”? corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
or address JONATHAN JONES, St. Loui+,Mo, 


POPP PBPDAPPL LLLP LLP LDL 
Daper Hangings. 


UUN 38s. WATSON, (late of Wilgus & Wat- 
J son) No. 54* 4i)’ Pine street, between Se~ 
cond and Third, next door above the old stan4 
of Wilgus & Watson, house, steamboat, sig™ 
and ornamental painter, grainer, glazie™> 
whitener and paper hanger; also, dealer i® 
all the latest styles of French and American 
paper hangings. He keeps constantly on hand 
and ready for sale mixed paints of all colors, 
oils, varnishes, Japan, turjentine, white lead, 
putty, and a large and superior assortment of 
French and American window glass, which 
will be cut to any size to suit customers. 

Particular attention paid to estimating on 
houses or steamboats. November. 








\ TOLF & ENGERT, importers and dealers 
in Paper Hangings, Coiors and Fancy 
Pap rs, No. 49 South Second street, between 
Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand, all kinds of oil and water colors, pa- 
per-hangings, chimney screens, tester pieces, 
window shades. marble, marroquin, Gold and 
Silver paper, painters’ and Dutch gold bronze, 
lead pencils, paint boxes, paint brushes, 
drawing paper, &c. April, 1890. 
SLOOP en re 


ecords. 





=> Wishing to obtain transcripts of 
records in New Madrid county, can pro 
cure them without delay by addressing the un- 
dersigned. Andto avoid the inconvenience 
of remitting small sums, the records will be 
direeted to George Pegrim & Co., St. Louis, 
who will deliver the same upon the payment 
of the fees. WM. MOSELEY, 
Recorder of New Madrid Co., Mo. 
March, 1851. 
OPO OLLI DAA AD AP >A, Cell el 


fyorse Shoring. 





OHN MULLERY, Premium Horse -hoer 
eo inthe alley, opposite the Post Office, will 
as usual pay particular attention to the various 
diseases affe@ting the feet of horses, and will 
guarantee to give general satisfaction in either 
of the above departments. 





















































Mauufacturers. 

‘THOMAS :REY BI acksmith and Iron 

a sl No. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween Olive and Locust, St. Louis, Mo., keeps 
constantly on hand and manufactures to order 
Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every des- 
cription of Mining Tools, also Iron Hobbles 
and Picket Pins. 23°Blacksmith work for 
"iousebuilders, at the lowest prices. 3 37He 
has always on nand the highly recommended 
Iron Frame Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 
- o_o 


Foundry. 


\ T ASHINGTON FOU NpRY, corner of Se- 
cond and Morgan streets, "St. Louis, Mo. 

We are prepared to “fill with dispatch, and to 
fit up in superior style, all orders in the Foun- 
dry and Machine business, such as steam en- 
gines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles 
of all sizes, press screws, &c., made to order 
at short notice. Wool carding machines 
and a large and superior stock “of machine 
cards, we will warrant equal to any in the 
Union. 

All orders from the country will meet with 
prompt attention. 
J. T. 


bow DALL & oO. 

Ss. J. SMITH. T. FAIRBRIDGE. 
Ww. D. WOOD. H. Be. HAWKINS. 
Missouri Feundry. 
ee #E, WOOD & CO., manufactur- 

ers of Castings, Iron Railings, Iron Win- 
dow Shutters, Vaults 
Concrete 
Portable Saw Mills. 

Ottice and Warehouse No. 118 North Third 
street. Foundry, corner Clark Avenue and 
Fighth street. June, 1851. 
SIBLE Re 


Saws and Seales. 


8ST. LOUIS SAW AND SCALE FACTORY. 
| EK, GAGE & CO., manufacturers of every 
description of Saws and Scales. Factory 
on Broadway, North St. Louis. Office and 
Ware-room No. 86 Main street, up stairs. 
June, 1851. 


Rouin CLARK, PHILANDE} R : BRAL EY. 
JouN RENFREW. ALEXANDER CROSIER. 
‘AGLE FOUNDRY AND ENGINE SHCP, 
‘| North-west corner of Main and Biddie 
streets. Manufacturers of ali kinds of ma- 
chinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable 
circular saw milis always on hand, all orders 
executed with fidelity and despatch. 


eaeeeeeaernrneoaeaernm ve 8 0 0 000 0 eet 
Lithographic Establishment. 


CHAERFF & BRO,, No, 71 Market street, 
St. Louis, Mo.. are prepared to execute 
anything in the line of lithography; and es- 
pecially, as they are in possession of the 
largest sized lithographic presses and stones, 
they are ab‘e to fill orders of the largest di- 
mensions. They take and lithogr ph por- 
traits and likenesses from daguerrotypes, en- 
grave or lithograph show bill cards, business 
and visiting curds, diplomas, music, ma i- 
fests, labels, facsimiles, bank notes, bank bills, 
bank checks, bill heads, drafts, bills of lad- 
ing, maps.town plats, &c. 

¥$They particularly beg leave to request 
the special notice of the public to their crayon 
drawings and colored lithographs, in as muca 
as this is the only establishment inthe West, 
where this improved style of lithographing is 
practiced. 


and Doors; Piumbago 





Fire Proof Safes ; also, Garrison’s | 


Insurance. 


OME MUTUAL FIRE AND MARINE 
I INSURANCE Co. of St. Louis, netwith- 
standing the heavy loss sustained by this com- 
pany in May last, the stock notes now on hand 
amount to $350, 00. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate 
and approved endorsers. Ollice, No. 120 
North Third street. 

Directors: I. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. 
Salisbury, John Whitehill, Jos. A. Eddy, Hen- 
ry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John 
} hern. 
| ISAAC L. GARRISON, President. 
D. D. PAGE, Treasurer. 
PHILANDER SALISBURY, 
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Boots & Shoes. 





Sec'y. 








WM. CLAFLIN- 
JNO. A. ALLEN. 


JOHN HOW. 
ROBT. COOK. 


OW, CLAFLIN & COOK, dealers in boots 
Hf and shoes, hides, leather, shoemakers’ 
findings, Tanners’ oil, Curriers’ tools, &e., 

412 Main street, (opposite the Bank,) St. Louis, 
No. April, 1551, 


BE BBQ Oana 
Washington Steam Sash Factory. 


B. PHILIBERT, 


V ASHINGTON Avenue and I4th street,south side. 
St. Louis, Mo., makes Doors, Sash and Blinds, 

Also, Door and Window Frames. Terms moderate. 
N. B.—Slitting and Planing done here. 


arenes 


G. A. BAUER, 


poon- ENGRAVER, No. 19 Chesnut street, up 
stairs, (between Main & Second str., opposite the 
City Hall,) St. Louis, Me Every description of 
Wood Cuts, Portraits, Pac-similes. Buildings, Type, 
Labels, Borders. Notary Seals, &c. Ac. 1 would re- 
commend myself by executing at very reasonable pri- 
ces, the finest work that can be done in this city. 
Proofs of my work can be seen at my office, 





Sd 


TO THE LADIES. 


h R. P. A. PIGNERO begs to inform the public, 
444 and the Ladies more particularly, that he has 
taken the store, corner of line & Fourth streets, un- 
der Planters’ House, to which he will remove hie es- 
tablishment for False Hair, ofevery varie y, and for 
Pomatums, Combs, &c. &c. Mr. Pignero has recently 
received from the East a large and select lot of Wigs. 
Cues, and Faise Hair, manufactured in every style 
and tosuit every taste. He begs for an examination 
of his stoek. fhe Gentlemen's Shaving and Hair 
Dressing Saloon will remain atthe old stand, opposite 
the Planters’ House. 


“, 


Roofs. 


’ M. & H. M. WARREN, ‘‘(uuiteeoes 
, of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 
rials, which are kept constantly en hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire te adopt this mode 
of roofing, 

Office and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Poplar. St. Louis, 
Mo. Office hours from 1 to Il e’clock, A. 
m.and4toSp. Mm, 











Land Agencn Notice. Book Printing. 


nanan NY —HE ST. LOUIS UNION Book and Tob 

to practice Law in the Supreme Court; Printing Establishment, No. 35 Locust 

to attend to cases before Congress; to prose-| street between Main and Second, St. Louis, 
cute Claims and settle accounts against the | yo, 

Departments and Boards of Commissioners 

| 

| 


to procure Patents at home and abroad; to ob soins aad hey 


: : — WH : & My a and Jol 
tain Pensions and Bounty lands; to collect ( HARLES & HAMMOND, Book ar Job 
] s 


debts. dividends, legacies and inheritance Printers, Main street, St. Louis, Mo, 
in any part of the United States and in foreig ee se ee Oe eee 
countries; to make investments of fun¢ _ ‘ 
Loans and Stocks and on Bonds and rtgage, Clothing. 
and to negociat l purchase an > - 
oe — . antes, retort Me yp , BORIBALD YOUNG & CO., 99 Main st., 
> ‘ fe a i: deities aie dole erg i St. Louis, Mo., Wanzer Minor & Co., 
rnie 1a tie 2 oming up 7 
{ ; tg ee ‘ eee tn , 126 Pearl street, New York, Moses Wanzen 
upreme yurt o ppeal. . . 
odie Oe oe a sapiecs r! vrepeid. sddreesed to and Henry J. Minor, New York, Archibald 
: ricatic yrepaid. addressed t 
wt ~ts8 _— 5 6 i li P ‘ tol Young, *t. Louis. 
N, 3, rro : pitol . 
ee ra - : N. B.—We manufacture all of our own 


I, Vishington, D. C., Ww I t with : 
Hil * pe = ill mee itl goods, and sell by wholesale at the lowes 
prom a -] 10Ne a" 


sible prices. 
BQO eres 02020 ours 
Sates. 


t pos- 


} \V L. & J. BIGELOW & CO., Great West- 

| e ern Clothing Emporium, wholesale and 

retail, No. i24 Second street, corner of Vine. 
" 


Wes RRAY & DORMAN, tailing | Baker, Nelson & Co., Cedar st., New York: 

I Manufactory, corner olf hit nd Pine | aUMALAATAY-Srerrrrorrerroere—"—"_— 

streets, continue ic e a 

establishment, Manufacturers. 

tal iron railing, bal i bar n . 

book safes, fire-vaults, ir vindo\ te WOOLEN MILL, Canton Iino 
t ’ ed IPER & EVERETT, Manufacturers o 

‘Satinetts, Flanelsand Blankets. 


Nov. 15th, 1841. 
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BOOK-BIN DER, 





: E: i ex. 
_ C80, 4 NORTH THIRD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO.—.—> 
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“90 WINTRY TADS & CVSS, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, 
COMMERCE, PUBLIC POLICY, AND POLITE 
LITERATURE. 


er LO OL 
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M. TARVER & H. COBB, Editors & Proprietors. 


POLO RO et ll at 








eee 


TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 





PUBLICATION OFFICE : 


Ko. 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors west of the Post Office. 


—— 





Tur Westean Jounnat is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected with Agriculture; Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanio Arts, 
Mines, and Internal Improvement. 

A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will 
be collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects con- 
tained inthe respective numbers. 

The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of 
its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view ; and the leading arti- 
cle of each number will te devoted to the advancement of these 
objects. In attempting to illustrate and give direction to the economy 
connected with the leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have 
tindertaken more than has been done, or proposed by any other jour- 
nal with which they are acquainted. 

£@ Owing to the erlargement of the work, six numbers will here- 
after constitute a volume, and a general Index wil] be made out to ac- 
company the 6th and 12th numbers. 

&@” Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing pros- 
pectus in their papers, cnonitn fing ayethe, will be furnished with 
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